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(plus a few highlights for 
Summer and Fall) 


The Damsel Debonaire 
Maurice Walsh Lipp, $2.75 
Characteristic Irish romance, 
Eight for Eternity 
Cecil Roberts DD, $3 
Monte Cassino still casts its spell. 
The Foolish Gentlewoman 
Margery Sharp (June) 
A lady’s regeneration, BOTM 
The Heart of the Matter 
Graham Greene (Summer) 
Viking, $3.00 
Postponed from April. BOTM 
Lace Curtain 
Ellin Berlin (June) DD, $3 
Irish Catholics and mixed marriage. 
The Loved One 
Evelyn Waugh (June) LB, $2.50 
‘‘A little nightmare’’ about Holly- 
wood. 
Mademoiselle Lavalliere 
Edward F. Murphy, S8.8.J._ DD, $2 
Biog.-novel of actress-devoté. 
The Man Who Invented Sin 
Sean O’Faolain (indef.) 
D-A, $2.75 


LB, $3 


15 Irish shortstories. 
The Merchant of Valor 
Clarence Budington Kelland 
Harper, $2.75 
Florentine intrigue. 
No Son of Mine 
G. B. Stern Mae, $3.50 
What happens to worshiper of R.L.S. 
Peony 
Pearl Buck Day, $3 
Chinese-Jewish racial theme. LG 
Shannon’s Way 
A. J. Cronin (July) LB, $3 
Announced earlier as ‘‘Red Dust.’’ 
Spring Fever 
P. G. Wodehouse DD, $2.50 
Serewy doings at Beevor Castle. 
Tobias Brandywine 
Dan Wickenden Morrow, $3 
The man who came to tea, and stayed. 
The Wandering Osprey 
Dorothy Mackinder (June) 
Bruce, $3 
Choice satire on ‘‘respectabil- 
ity.’”’ CLF 
The World Is Not Enough 
Zoe Oldenbourg Pantheon, $3.75 
Realistic novel of Crusades. 
Spiritual-Theological 
Awake in God 
Gerald Vann, O.P. (Fall) 


LG, prob. $2 
Preservable papers and lectures. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 


Awaiting Review 


Bite the Bullet 
Dorothy G@. Wayman (June) 
Bruce, $3 
Exciting conversion story. 
The Death of Socrates 
Romano Guardini 
Death, in Plato and 
Memorable. 
Discourses on Our Lady 
Nicholas O’Rafferty Bruce, $3.25 
Meditative considerations. 
The Everyday Catholic 
Martin Harrison, O.P. 
Blackfriars, $2.75 
Sure steps to sanctity. 
Exile Ends in Glory 
Thomas Merton, O.C.8.0. 
Bruee, $3 
Trappist poet does life of Trappistine. 
Giving the Answer 
Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 
Salvatorian, $2.50 
Solid info on knotty questions. 
Henry Suso, Mystic and Poet 
S.M.C. Blackfriars, $1.50 
Discerning biog. great Rhenish 
beatus. 
In Christ Jesus 
Raoul Plus, S.J. 
Inspiring study 
Christ. (rev. ed.) 
The Interior Castle 
Saint Teresa of Jesus 
Newman, $2.75 
Or, ‘‘The Mansions’’—great classic. 
The Image of His Maker 
Robert E. Brennan, O.P. 
Bruce, $3.25 
Exe. pop. paraphrase Thomistie psy- 
chology. CLF 
Lord, Teach Us to Pray 
Paul Claudel LG, $2 
Unusual meditations on praying. 


The Meaning of Man 
Jean Mouroux S & W, $4 
Puts man in his place—a very nice 
place, too. 
The Pain of God 
Gerald Vann, O.P. 
Blackfriars, 75¢ 
Studies God’s com-passion ; illumina‘- 
ing. 
Religious Life in Christ 
Theodosius Foley, O.F.M. Cap. 
(June) Bruce, prob. $2 
Conferences on Religious’ problems. 
The Richest of the Poor 


Theodore Maynard 
Pop. biog. Francis of Assisi. 


S & W, $3 
Christianity. 


Newman, $2.50 
incorporation in 


DD, $3 
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The Sacramental Way 
ed. Mary Perkins (June) 
S & W, $3.75 
Compilation liturgical papers. 
The Seven Storey Mountain 
Thomas Merton, O.C.8.0. 
H B, $3.50 
Spiritual autobiog. Trappist poet. 
What Do You Tell Them? 
O’Brien Atkinson 
Wagner, about $2.50 
How to meet the attack on Faith. 
Winning Converts 
ed. Rev. John A. O’Brien 
Kenedy, prob. +5 
Symposium by leaders in apostolate. 
General Non Fiction 


All Things Considered 

Howard Vincent O’Brien 

Bobbs, $3.50 

Best of beloved Chi. News columnist. 
American Children Through Their 
Books, 1700-1835 

Sr. Monica Kiefer U. Penna, $3.50 
Fascinating study early ‘‘Juveniles’’. 
The American Democracy 

Harold Laski Viking, $6.50 
Views of a Socialist ‘‘ Bryce’’. 
Article Writing and Marketing 

George L. Bird Rinehart, $3.50 
Practical, analytical, inclusive. 
Civilization on Trial 

Arnold J. Toynbee Oxford, $3.50 
Trends of the times; lecture & essay. 
Divorce Won't Help 

Edmund Bergler, M.D. Harper, $3 
Psychiatry’s case against divorce. 
Eric Gill’s Letters 

ed, Walter Shewring 

(Summer ) 

344 priceless documents. 
The First Freedom 
Wilfred Parsons, S.J. 
MeMullen, $2.25 
‘*Considerations on Church & State 
in U.S.A.’’ 
The Foundations of Aesthetics 
I. A. Richards, C. K. Ogden, 

& James Wood Lear, $2.75 
Towards a definition of beauty; a- 
Christian. 

Four Views of Time in Ancient 
Philosophy 
John F. Callahan Harvard, $3 
Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, & St. Au- 
gustine. 
The Gathering Storm, Vol. I 
Winston Churchill 

(June) H M, $5.50 
‘‘Krom Versailles to the Battle of 
Britain’’. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins 
W. A. M. Peters, S.J. Oxford, $5.50 
‘‘Towards Understanding of His 
Poetry.’’ 
(continued on page 4 ) 


D-A, $5 
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Fordham Father “Calls the Turn” 
on Blasphemous Bestseller 


Rev. Alfred Barrett, S.J., Chair- 
man of the Publication Division of 
Fordham University, New York, 
stirred up a lot of ripples through his 
review of Raintree County. 

Speaking at a Critics’ Forum meet- 
ing on the subject of Catholic 
thought on the best-sellers, Father 
Barrett released a review to the re- 
porters who covered the meeting. 
Here are a few excerpts: 

1066 pages of bombast, rank ob- 
scenity, materialistic philosophy and 
blasphemous. impudicity. This book 
not only fails artistically but patently 
falls within the general prohibition 
of the Index. It is a book inimieal to 
faith and morals. For most readers 
it may well be a proximate occasion 
of sin... . 


There is a certain amount of sur- 
face conflict—a foot race, which 
makes a neat short story and stand- 
ard civil war seenes—but there is no 
clash, no friction between good and 
evil to strike a spark. There is no 
awareness of the supernatural and 
therefore, no true conscience and 
compassion. . . 


Replete with sexual allegory, the 
book is curiously unaware of love. 
Sentimental and unintegrated and 
unbelievably wordy, in the manner of 
wealth, the story is thereby, I sup- 
pose typically American . 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Published eight times a year: monthly, Feb- 
ruary, March, April, September; Bi-monthly, 
October-November, December-January, May- 
June and July-August, and Copyrighted 1948 
by the THOMAS MORE LIBRARY AND BOOK 
SHOP, an Illinois “not for profit’ corpora- 
tion, 220 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
Subscription price $4.00 per year, in advance, 
50c per copy. 
Published at Appleton, Wisconsin, 2011 S. 
Memorial Drive for the Thomas More Libra- 
ty and Book Shop. 
Application pending for re-entry as second- 
class matter at the post office at Appleton, 
Wisconsin, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Formerly entered as second-class matter De- 
cember 11, 1942, at the Post Office at Chicago, 
ois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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The devil had a lot to do, nonethe- 
less with the writing and promotion 
of this book. Its literary pretensions 
are considerable, but debatable, and 
in my opinion, exaggerated because 
Mr. Lockridge’s shameless parodying 
of Joyee, Wolfe, Whitman, Faulkner, 
Proust, Dos Passos and others whose 
styles make an uneasy amalgam... . 


The Virgin birth, the resurrection, 
the virginity of Mary, the divinity of 
Jesus Christ Himself are derided in 
terms of lascivious and unquotable 
blasphemy. ‘‘To the memories of 
ghost-ridden barbarians the greatest 
religion of all time was erected.’’ It is 
sickening to think that such sacri- 
legious passages, to which no counter- 
balanee is offered, lie within reach of 
many Book-of-the-Month Club sub- 
scribing Catholies at this moment. . . . 


In the most measured and tem- 
perate terms possible I want to eall 
the turn for this one on the Book-of- 
the-Month Club and its panel, Clif- 
ton Fadiman, Henry Seidel Canby, 
Dorothy Canfield, John P. Marquand 
and Christopher Morley. In their ad- 
vance notices they all praised ‘‘ Rain- 
tree County’’ without qualification. . . 


Incidentally, speaking of Books on 
TRIAL, Father Barrett says, ‘‘I think 
you publish a wonderful. magazine. 
Congratulations and good luck.’’ 





CONTRA MUNDUM 


. . . Whenever you get a higher standard 
of living and what is called civilisation, 
women have wider interests and, therefore, 
fewer children. The population falls, and 
the ruder, more fecund barbarians break in 
and overrun, to become in their turn civil- 
ised and decadent and, in the end, over- 
thrown. That has happened a dozen times 
in history, and I am afraid that all the 
signs are that it is history’s all but in- 
evitable law, and that there is every likeli- 
hood that it will happen again in the not 
very distant future... 


. we must face the fact that there is 
no word among the recorded sayings of 
Christ, no hint among the survivals of the 
beliefs of the early Church, that Christ 
came in any way to save what is known as 
civilisation. To the contrary. ‘‘My kingdom 
is not of this world,’’ and the Christian 
seems to be instructed to expect to live 
among the collapsing ruins of all secular 
edifices. 


—From ‘‘With Love, Peter’’ 
by Christopher Hollis 
(McMullen, $2.50) 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE IMITATION OF MARY 
By Thomas a Kempis 
Trans. from the French by a 
Dominican Sister. 
Companion volume to 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
paper $1.00 cloth $2.25 


OTHER CHRISTS 
Conferences at a Priests’ Retreat 
By Father Aloysius, O.F.M. Cap. 
$2.25 


THE VEIL UPON THE HEART 
By Rev. G. Byrne, S.J. 
An appealing meditation book $2.25 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND 
THE FUTURE LIFE 
By Edmund F., Sutcliffe, S.J. 
$3.50 


ABOUT JESUS 
By C. J. Woollen 
Life of our Lord with a differenee.. . 
$2.25 


ANNE DU ROUSIER 
Religious of the Sacred Heart and 
Missioner in South America 1806- 
1880. 
Trans. from the French by 
Mother L. Keppel. 
THE INTERIOR CASTLE 
OR THE MANSIONS 
By St. Teresa of Jesus 


$2.25 


$2.75 


ST. TERESA OF JESUS 
By Rev. R. P. Silverio de Santa 
Teresa, O.D.C. 
$2.50 


IN CHRIST JESUS 
By R. Plus, S.J. 
$2.50 
THE MYSTICAL BODY 
By M. Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. 
paper $.90 cloth $1.75 
MEDITATIONS ON 
CHRISTIAN DOGMA 
By Rev. James Bellord 
2 vols. $7.50 
@ 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 


Westminster, Maryland 
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PEOPLE & PROBLEMS 


Three Views of Current Conditions 


Reviewed by Dr. John J. O’Connor, professor of history, Georgetown Univer- 
sity Foreign Service School; well known writer, speaker, lay apostle; ‘‘ Torch- 
bearer’’ for April (see ‘‘Information’’ magazine); hero of articles in Walter 
Romig’s ‘‘ Book of Catholic Authors’’ and Matthew Hoehn, O.S.B.’s ‘‘ Catholic 
Authors’’; and member of BOT’s reviewing board from its beginning. 


Experiment in World Order 

Paul McGuire Morrow, $4.00 
This is both an intensely personal 
book and a brilliant investigation of 
the possibility of establishing a new 
world order. 

Most Americans are becoming 
aware that the current trouble with 
Russia is only one phase of a larger 
trouble. They sense that it became an 
imminent peril only with the dissolu- 
tion of a wider order. 

Mr. MeGuire’s major thesis is that 
the British System, as it has appeared 
in history during the past century, 1s 
the nearest we have come to world 
community. Since this is so, it would 
be a policy of wisdom to examine this 
system with great care because it de- 
fines some of the conditions necessary 
to a world order. Its virtues and vices 
as well as its suecesses and errors are 
instructive when we must create new 
order or perish. 

Perhaps the British System, with the 
United States in the central role, will 
have to be refashioned, if we are to 
restore a world economy and establish 
a firm frame of order for a world 
peace. Mr. McGuire reviews briefly 
the history of the British Empire as 
the one authentic society of nations 
which the world has seen. Our failure 
to create another similar society will 
inevitably result in war. 

Mr. McGuire has rendered a notable 
service in helping us clarify our think- 
ing on the moral issue which now con- 
fronts mankind. 





World Communism Today 

Martin Ebon McGraw, $4.50 
This is a very able study of the most 
dynamic political foree in the world 
today. Mr. Ebon outlines the growth 
and spread of the communist ideology 
during the past century and the vari- 
ous strategies that have been practiced 
in order to achieve the ultimate goal 
of world conquest. Since the seventh 
and latest strategy emphasizes na- 
tional revolutions, the main body of 
the book deals separately with commu- 
nist leadership, organization and poli- 
cies in some thirty countries. Conclud- 


ing chapters attempt to analyze the 
sources of communist strength, the re- 
sources of the most powerful of the 
global antagonists of communism, the 
top-secret Comintern, and the im- 
mediate revolutionary outlook. 


The acid test of communist strength 
will develop when the next serious 
economic crisis spreads across the 
globe. Communism is organized des- 
peration. It does not need the wea- 
pons of war to achieve its aims, al- 
though it may use them as collateral 
or alternative tools of revolution. 
Hunger and despair can be as effec- 
tive as the most devastating weapons 
of war. Communist strategists regard 
the United States as the major ob- 
stacle that confronts communist as- 
pirations throughout the world. 


Mr. Ebon’s survey is factual, un- 
biased, and highly accurate. It under- 
scores the global character of world 
communism and the ineffectual at- 
tempts that have thus far been made, 
in particular countries, to halt its en- 
slaving progress. A ringing challenge 
to Christians everywhere to be up and 
doing. 





Our Threatened Values 

Victor Gollancz Regnery, $2.50 
The central value which this well- 
known English Socialist and pub- 
licist sees threatened is respect for 
personality, the right to be a free per- 
son with a unique destiny. Certain 
qualities of men and women—pity, 
merey, humility—are being progres- 
sively weakened. There is a declining 
respect for truth, or the Socratic 
spirit, or intellectual integrity, or a 
determination to follow the argument 
whither it may lead. 

The major part of the book consists 
of an indictment of Allied, and par- 
ticularly British, occupation policies 
in Germany. Having fought a war for 
human brotherhood, we inisted upon 
non-fraternization. That is only one 
aspect of the horror that is rampant 
in post-war Germany, in direct con- 
tradiction of the Christian ethic. 

We agree with Mr. Gollanez that 
the moral crisis of our time is exceed- 
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ingly grave. But we do not think that 
the solution is either socialism or the 
establishment of a genuinely commu- 
nist society, in which each will give ae- 
cording to his ability and each will 
receive according to his need. This is 
sheer Utopian nonsense. 





(continued from page 2) 
The Great Tradition 
Jerome Kerwin MeMullen, $1.50 
Exe. lectures on ‘‘Democratice Idea’’, 
How to Enjoy Poetry 
Robert Farren S & W, $3.00 
Guaranteed to banish all allergies to 
verse. 
I'll Never Go back 
Mikhail Koriakov 
(tr. Nicholas Wreden) Dutton, $3 
Refugee from Red Army (& a Chris- 
tian). 
The Incredible Crosby 
Barry Ulanov Whit, $3.50 
‘*Definitive’’ biog., pix & ‘‘discogra- 
phy’’. 
Malabar Farm 
Louis Bromfield Harper, $3.75 
Pastoral journals of surpassing inter- 
est. 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull 
Mag, 2 Vol., $10.50 
From Tennessee to Total War. 


Memoirs of Service Afloat 
Raphael Semmes (ed. H. A. Gosnell) 
Chapel Hill, $3.75 
Confed. naval officer & staunch Catho- 
lie. 
The National Road 
Philip D. Jordan 
Hist. highlights U. 8. 40. 


Our Unknown Ex-President: 
Herbert Hoover 

Eugene Lyons DD, $2.50 
Portrait by famous ex-communist. 


Return to Tradition 
ed. Francis B. Thornton 
(June) Bruce, $8.50 
Anthology Cath. writings of past cen- 
tury. 
Sun, Soil and Health 
Dr. Lionel Picton 


Bobbs, #4 


D-A, #4 


Nutrition vs. med. practice. 
Tumbleweed 

Eddie Doherty 

(July) Bruce, prob. $2.56 

Biog. Catherine de Hueck, racial 
apostle. 
Victor Book of Concertos 

Abraham Veinus S&S, $3.% 


Brilliant analyses 120 favorites. 


What the People Want 
Ellis Arnall Lipp, $3.50 
Ex-Gov. Georgia on state of nation. 
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Defense of Monogamy by Psychiatrist 


Divorce Won't Help 

Edmund Bergler, M.D. Harper, $3.00 
Reviewed by Rudolph Allers, 
M.D., Ph, D., Department of Phil- 
osophy, The Catholic University 
of America; author of ‘‘ Psychol- 
ogy of Character’’, ‘‘Self-Im- 
provement’’, ‘The Successful Er- 
ror’’, & other important works. 


A psychoanalyst discusses unhappy 
marriage and divoree, arriving on the 
basis of his theories and experiences 
at two main conclusions: that divorce 
is in the majority of the cases the ef- 
fect of the personalities involved— 
that is, of their neurotic and unsound 
attitudes, and therefore no remedy; 
and that monogamy is the normal, 
healthy, and most promising form of 
marriage, provided the partners be 
sufficiently normal. The defense of 
monogamy is not based on any moral 
views; it is envisioned as a conse- 
quence of natural, psychological con- 
ditions. The inability to find satisfac- 
tion in monogamous marriage is 
traced to false, neurotic attitudes ac- 
quired during childhood, never con- 
scious, and powerfully determining 
behavior and expectations. 

Divoree won’t help, because the di- 
voreed make again and again the 
same experiences; their marriages, 
however many there be, are all un- 
happy. The reasons are not those they 
allege; they are those of which they 
do not know. Not divorcee but treat- 
ment is the solution. The author re- 
ports on a number of eases in which 
treatment enabled the client either to 
adjust and to lead a satisfactory mar- 
ried life, or the divoreed to contract 
anew marriage that worked out well. 

The author admits however, that 
psychoanalysis is no panacea, that 
some cases do not profit, and also 
that readjustment sometimes takes 
place without analytic treatment. He 
also states, and this deserves mention, 
that ‘‘analysis knows little of nor- 
maley. We are specialists in psycho- 
pathology.’’ This is quite a concession, 
compared with the claims psychoan- 
alysis usually makes to be ‘‘the’’ sei- 
ence of human nature. 


There is much good commonsense 
in this book and a good understanding 
of the manifold problems of married 
life. Some parts are provocative and 
some contain very sound judgments. 
The chapter on ‘‘The Myth of the Sn- 
perior Male’’ and its deflating study 
of the ‘‘wolf’’? and the ‘‘he-man’’ 
ideals is worth reading. So are the re- 


marks, in the next chapter, on ‘the 
Minimum Requirements for a Good 
Wife’’ (it is mainly the wife with 
whom the author is concerned. ) 

Many a reader will disagree with 
the fundamental viewpoints, which 
are those of Freudian psychoanalysis. 
If one divests the author’s statements 
of their Freudian terminology or 
translates them into another psyecho- 
logical language, many appear as ac- 
ceptable. The practical consequences, 
the views on the causes of unnappi- 
ness in marriage, insofar as they 
are not made dependent on so doubt- 
ful a notion as that of ‘‘unconscious 
happiness’’, deserve serious considera- 
tion. 

All objections notwithstanding, this 
book will be read with profit by any- 
one who encounters such problems in 
his work; it is indeed necessary that 
more account be taken of the purely 
psychological and personal factors in 
married life. Critical study of the 
author’s ideas will also help one to 
understand why good advise and what 
seems the best intentions so often are 
of no avail. To appreciate what is 
good and to reject what is wrong, 
however, demands that the reader 
have a reliable knowledge of things 
psychological and moral.. The book 
may prove helpful to the expert, but 
should not be read by the layman. 


The New Alliance 


A Guide to Confident Living 


Norman Vincent Peale P-H, $2.75 
Reviewed by F. -P. Braceland, 
M.D., consultant in psychiatry, 
Mayo Clinic; member faculty 
graduate school of medicine, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 
The author of this book is the Pastor 
of Marble Collegiate Chureh on Fifth 
Avenue in New York City. In connec- 
tion with his church the author and 
Dr. Smiley Blanton, a capable psy- 
chiatrist, conduct a clinic, assisted by 
three other psychiatrists, a psycholo- 
gist, and a social psychiatrist. This is 
said to be one of the pioneer religio- 
psychiatrie elinies in American 
churches. The author tends to the 
spiritual needs of the parishioners, 
and the emotional and mental prob- 
lems are referred to the psychiatrists. 


The more general discussion of the 
problems encountered in this clinie al- 
ready have been referred to in a pre- 
vious volume entitled Faith Is the 
Answer, in which Drs. Peale and 
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Blanton collaborated. This present 
volume, while noting the ‘‘new al- 
liance’’ between psychiatry and re- 
ligion, consists mostly of a discussion 
of ease histories and incidents culled 
from the author’s vast experience in 
the consultation clinie and in his min- 
isterial duties. His approach to the 
problem is on a general non-denomina- 
tional level and the book is of the 
spiritual ‘‘self-help’’ variety. 


The author’s therapeutic armamen- 
tarium consists mostly of prayer, 
scripture reading, exhortation to a 
more lively belief and to the virtue of 
silent contemplation. He advises peo- 
ple to eonftde in their ministers and 
believes that a consultation service 
is an integral part of the ministry. He 
carefully avoids interference in medi- 
eal and psychiatric problems although 
it is apparent in his discussion of al- 
coholism that he is aware of the mod- 
ern scientific ideas on the subject. 

A sueecinet résumé of the author’s 
intentions is given on page 246. He 
states, ‘‘In this book we have tried to 
outline many of the ways in which the 
mind ean become untangled. Psychi- 
atrie science is of great assistance. In 
our Psycho-Religio Clinie at the Mar- 
ble Collegiate Church the distin- 
guished pschiatrist, Dr. Smiley Blan- 
ton, and I have worked painstakingly 
on the problem of eliminating the 
tangles from people’s minds. Some- 
times it is a long, slow, tedious pro- 
cess. It is often effective, I am thank- 
ful to report. There is great effective- 
ness in the joint operation of Christi- 
anity and Psychiatry.’’ 


For the reviewer, the author’s style 
was a little difficult. It is probable 
that the author, who is an excellent 
speaker, writes as he talks, and this 
usually results in jerkiness. The book 
is somewhat repetitive and overly 
buoyant in spots, but there is no déubt 
about the sincerity, kindness and zeal 
of the writer, and he deserves an ‘‘A’’ 
for intent and effort. Undoubtedly 
some of the readers of this work who 
are heavily laden will be encouraged. 





According to THE TaBLet,* Brook- 
lyn municipal police in Buenos Aires 
were ordered to seize all copies of 
the novel Forever Amber, which was 
declared immoral. This newspaper, by 
the way, is one of which we continu- 
ally hear people say, ‘‘I like to know 
what’s going on—I read THE Tas- 
LET.’’ 


* Address 1 Hanson Place, Brook- 
lyn 17, New York, $3.50 a year. 





BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Man and Race 


Two anthropological books reviewed by Sister Mary Ellen O’Hanlon, O.P., 
Rosary College, author the conclusive pamphlet ‘‘ Racial Myths’’. 


In Henry’s Backyard: The 
Races of Mankind 


Ruth Benedict §& Gene Weltfish 
Schuman, $1.50 


The text of this little picture book is 
based on the pamphlet Races of Man- 
kind and the illustrations are adapted 
from Brotherhood of Man. It is a very 
clever and graphic device for scienti- 
fically exploding some of the most 
common of the ‘‘racial myths.’’ It is 
regrettable however that the authors 
stress only the natural angle of their 
subject. The Brotherhood of Man is 
meaningless without the Fatherhood 
of God; and to try to advance the one 
without the other is to attempt to sup- 
port a body without a head or to sub- 
stitute a cold, lifeless corpse for a 
real human being. The treatment 
would be complete therefore only 
when the religious and moral implica- 
tions are included. Not until these are 
fully appreciated and respected can 
we hope for true justice and love of 
neighbor. 





Man’s Way from Cave to 


Skyscraper 
Ralph § Adelin Linton 
(il. Raine Renshaw) 


There are many interesting and very 
useful bits of information in this 
small volume, particularly in the 
fields of archaeology and sociology. 
The book cannot be recommended, 
however, to any except the discerning 
reader. This is because of certain sec- 
tions wherein the authors either fail 
to distinguish between cause and ef- 
fect or otherwise make statements 
which are either totally unacceptable 
or are at best ambiguous and confus- 
ing. 

Thus on page 3 they state: ‘‘The 
more societies the anthropologist stud- 
ies, the more proof he finds that hu- 
man beings are highly adaptable and 
that human nature is pretty much 
what any society chooses to make it.’’ 

On page 8: ‘‘The origin of man is 
still unknown, The evidence 
that man’s body has evolved from 
lower forms does not preclude the 
possibility of his having a soul cre- 
ated by Divine Grace’’ (italics mine). 

On page 9, after stating that none 
of the sub-human ape-like creatures 
which have been unearthed have 
proven to be ‘‘the missing link,’’ they 
proceed as though such proof exists 
and say, also on page 9: ‘‘The use of 


Harper, $2.50 


tools and weapons of a primitive sort 
was probably passed on from the sub- 
human ereatures. . . The subhuman 
creatures knew how to make use of 
fire when they found it, but did not 
know how to make it.’’ 


‘‘And on page 24: ‘‘The use of 
tools and fire go so far back in time 
that we have no clear picture of how 
they came about. However, both of 
them are distinctly human.’’ Again 
on page 26: ‘‘Like the use of fire, the 
beginnings of tool using go back to 
the time before our ancestors had be- 
come fully human.’’ But on page 39: 
‘‘The first great mutation, the use of 
tools and fire, made men human and 
gave them control of their environ- 
ment’’ (italics mine). 





A Book About the 
Bargelines 


Towboat River 
Edwin and Louise Rosskam 

DS& P, $7.50 
Life on the Mississippi is no longer 
a matter of passenger packets, show- 
boats, excursion boats*—or even navy 
boats, such as the English-Indian 
armada that sailed down from Prairie 
du Chien in British territory to at- 
tack our ally St. Louis in Spanish 
territory during the uncelebrated 
western campaign of the American 
Revolution.** 


But it is every bit as romantic as it 
ever was. Anyone who has lived in a 
‘river town’’ will assure you of that. 
There is nothing quite like the 
threnodie tone of a _ river boat 
whistle, echoing up and down the 
river valley; nothing quite like the 
first sight of the twin stacks of an 
old-fashioned steamer as it emerges 
around the bend or out from the 
bayous; scarcely a maneuver so 
frought with spectator-interest as 
that of a Diesel-skipper piloting a 
great string of barges into narrow 
government locks—particularly at 
night, with beacons and floodlights 
canvassing the whole river valley to 
aid the operation. . . 


The present book, an almost sym- 
phonie transcript of sights and sound 
effects (the latter recorded by special 
‘‘Soundseriber’’ equipment for ecap- 
turing authentic nuances of speech) 
faithfully reproduced and _inter- 
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preted, compasses the full story of 
towboating on the Mississippi and 
the Ohio. It answers every last query 
that landlubbing curiosity could put 
forth as to life aboard and life ashore, 
and volunteers a great deal more. 
There are sidetrips to explore the 
world of the shanty-boats, the flood- 
towns, the home-life of the river- 
man’s wife; and sharp revelations of 
the prevailing attitude toward life— 
an easy-going, vaguely fatalistic and 
therefore materialistic philosophy of 
flux informed by the rhythm of the 
river. 


Altogether a valuable ‘‘documen- 
tary,’’ important for social student, 
vicarious adventurer, camera bug. 
Our only complaint is that the Mis- 
sissippi north of the Ohio confluence 
is not included in the excellent pho- 
tography. We could have done with 
a few shots of the palisading, the 
verdure, the natural harbors, and 
picturesque villages north of Cairo, 


* We were pained at the picture of 
the old Capitol and Senate left to 
disintegrate at St. Louis levee. Every 
kid in our town simply lived for the 
day the excursion boat docked at our 
levee for an all-day cruise, though our 
mothers were always a little afraid 
to let us go... 


** St. Louis, a vil'age of 150 citi- 
zens, successfully defended herself, 
so that she was able to continue mak- 
ing bullets for George Rogers Clark 
and the Virginia campaign, from lead 
mined at the Mines of Spain, later 
known as Dubuque. (See M. M. Hoff- 
mann’s ‘‘ Antique Dubuque,’’ Loras 
College Press, $2.50.) 

—M., E. E. 





Prizes for Writers 


The Bruce Publishing Company, 
540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin, is again offering Fellow- 
ships in Fiction. The value of each 
Fellowship is $1800. The deadline 1s 


’ December 1, and app'ications must be 


made on blanks supplied by the com- 
pany. 

The Christophers’ $30,000 Book 
Award Plan and $10,000 Drama 
Awards Plan, in progress several 
months, will decide its first group of 
competition winners following closing 
date, November 15, 1948. There is no 
special entry blank, but entrant must 
abide by the Awards Plan Rule. For 
information write Father James Kel- 
ler, M.M., Director, The Christopers, 
121 E. 39th St., New York 16. 
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Our Own Sacred College 


Twenty-Four American Cardinals 
Brendan A. Finn B-H, $5.00 
Reviewed by Rev. Harry C. 
Koenig, director Feehan Memorial 
library, St. Mary of the Lake 
Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. ;editor 
‘Principles for Peace.’’ 


To most Catholies it will come as quite 
a surprise to learn that there have 
been as many as T7'wenty-Four Ameri- 
can Cardinals. Hitherto only those 
eleven archbishops who were actually 
administering American sees at the 
time of their elevation have been re- 
garded as American cardinals. But 
Brendan Finn thinks—and properly 
so—that all those distinguished ee- 
elesiasties who before their admission 
to the Sacred College spent part of 
their careers here deserve to be num- 
bered among our American cardinals. 


These talented men have played a 
more important role in American 
chureh history than most of us have 
realized. Two of them, Cardinals 
Cheverus and Persico, were for a time 
bishops of American dioceses. Nine 
more have functioned in papal diplo- 
matie service to our country. Of the 
remaining two, Cardinal Mazzella 
taught theology to American Jesuits 
for eleven years and Cardinal Vives y 
Tuto made his solemn profession as a 
Capuchin friar in California. 


Vast study was necessary for the 
preparation of this book, and scat- 
tered throughout its pages is a wealth 
of factual information guaranteed to 
hold the reader’s interest. Here you 
ean read of a young man who in the 
very first year of his priesthood was 
the vicar general of his diocese; of 
another who was a monsignor even be- 
fore ordination; of a third ‘‘who was 
a diplomatist of the silent, sleepy 
school, with an enormous nose;’’ of 
an apostolic delegate who ‘‘spoke Eng- 
lish with a somewhat exotie blending 
of the Italian accent and a decided 
Irish brogue ;’’ of the only American 
citizen who ever became a cardinal in 
euria, 


But these historical facts have been 
recorded as concisely as possible be- 
cause it was the author’s principal 
purpose ‘‘to bring out the human and 
personal elements in the lives of these 
cardinals so that the work might 
be interesting .in the story that 
it tells as well as profitable in 
the lesson that it implies.’”’ Edifi- 
cation rather than history appears 
to have been Finn’s primary intent. 
The cardinals emerge from this book 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Brilliant Ornament to American Statesmanship 


Bourke Cockran 


James McGurrin Seribner, $3.50 


To make a great speech, a man must 
be antagonized, stung, as it were, to 
effort, said Bourke Cockran. As a 
born crusader, possessed of Celtic fire 
and the Attie touch, inconsistent in 
many things but never in principle, 
gifted in mind and body, phrase- 
maker, politician, statesman, and de- 
fender of his Church, it is small won- 
der that the biography of Wm. Bourke 
Cockran is a series of reports of one 
speech after another as ‘‘the greatest 
ever heard.”’ 


‘*His speech on the race question 
was one of the greatest ever heard in 
the halls of Congress.’’ His speeches 
on money, on the Tariff, on political 
platforms, on candidates, on the 
Chureh—great editors of great papers 
on both sides of the ocean proclaimed 
his greatness. 


‘*A speaker who is sincere cannot 
fail to be eloquent, because sincerity 
is the name of eloquence.’’ No one 
ever proved in Cockran the slightest 
insineerity. Through years of close af- 
filiation with Tammany Hall, no 
breath of seandal ever touched the 
Demoerat praised by Republican 
Speaker Joseph Cannon as one of the 
most brilliant ornaments of American 
statesmanship. Cockran was a great 
orator because he was a great scholar 
and a great man. None else can 
achieve great oratory. 


Born in Sligo County, Ireland, 
Cockran at nine years of age was sent 
to school at Beauchamp, France. For 
three months his eyes never dried, 
from constant wailing to be sent home, 
but in the end he left with regret. Af- 
ter a few years in Dublin, he came to 
America at 17, taught French, Latin 


and Greek in a girls’ day school after 
a fling in a department store. At 21 
he was back in Ireland on a newspa- 
per assignment. At 24 he opened a law 
office and established an immediate 
reputation for eloquence and erudi- 
tion. Theneeforth, until his death in 
1923 law and polities were his twin 
loves, and he was equally suecessful in 
both. 


In the heat of political battle, Cock- 
ran was devastating in his retorts, but 
never mean nor petty. ‘‘Abuse is 
never a substitute for argument.’’ He 
fought Cleveland’s nomination in 
1884 with all his power yet later be- 
came. Cleveland’s friend and adviser. 
He fought leaders of Tammany Hall, 
and was ejected, only to rise still 
higher. Usually he was on the losing 
end. It did not matter. 


Read in the light of the current 
situation, many of Cockran’s views 
were prophetic—as when in the early 
’90’s he appealed to fellow democrats 
to strike from the tenets of their creed 
the superstition that a nation grew 
rich in proportion to the worthlessness 
of the money it could issue. Would 
that he were alive today to shock into 
deserved obsurity preachers of the 
false philosophy that the less we do 
the more we have. 


Your editor heard Bourke Coeckran 
but onee. As always, the audience was 
spellbound as he threaded his gospel 
on a background of shining ‘‘eloeu- 
tionary gossamer.’’ Except for some 
Irish blood, we probably had but one 
thing in common. We were both for 
Teddy Roosevelt and his Progressive 
Movement. It’s a long time since I 
read a book with greater pleasure. 


—J. C. T. 





more as candidates for the process 
of beatification than as flesh and 
blood prelates who stamped their 
personalities upon the American 
Church. The author has not been able 
to resist the temptation to idealize his 
subjects and his style frequently re- 
minds the reader of an oratorical 
eulogy. 

But if the author’s approach will 
disappoint professional historians, it 
will delight the devoted religious and 
laity who will derive much inspiration 
from these reverently drawn vignettes. 
Carefully selected photographs of all 
the cardinals and an adequate index 
enhance the volume. 


“As I have to keep up with 
scores of theological quarterlies, 
mostly in foreign languages, I am 
hesitant in taking up with other 
periodicals. Therefore I was not a 
regular reader of BOOKS ON 
TRIAL from the beginning. But 
your magazine is so insistent in 
clamoring to be read that I had to 
yield, and I now read it through 
with engrossing interest. You are 
doing a wonderful Catholic work. 
and I wish you God's blessing and 
millions of new readers.” 

—Cyril Vollert, S.J., Dean 
School of Theology, St. 
Mary’s College, Kansas 





BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Why No Catholic ‘Life’, or ‘°Time’’, or 
“Sat. Eve. Post’’? 


Perennially the question is asked. 
Why no Catholic daily, or Ivfe, or 
Time? Joseph A. Gelin and Joseph 
A. Breig of the superior Universe- 
Bulletin, Cleveland’s diocesan news- 
paper, have written the best thing 
we’ve seen by way of answer. Pub- 
lished in The Marianist, it has been 
reprinted in other Catholic news- 
papers. A few excerpts follow. 

“‘There is no Catholic daily be- 
cause there aren’t enough daily 
Catholies.’’ 

‘‘There is no Catholie Life because 
there isn’t enough Catholie life.’’ 

‘‘There are no Catholic best-sellers 
because not enough Catholics are 
best-buyers.’’ 

“Catholicism in America . . . goes 
to the heart, but not to the head ... 
We believe Catholic, but we do not 
think Catholic.’’ 

‘*We Americans, by and large, are 
weekly Catholics . . . Logically, we 
have a weekly Catholic press. . .’’ 

‘*Our Catholies are too much of the 
world. Our Catholic newspapers and 
magazines are too little in it.’’ 





“THAT’S WHERE YOUR 


MONEY GOES” 


Slash Those Taxes 

Daniel E. Casey DS & P, $2.00 
Interested in taxes? There are 400 
little separate ones concealed in every 
pair of shoes... 

It’s costing us 30% of all we make 
to govern ourselves. Six million of 
the 60 million jobs are held by civil- 
ians on public payrolls. . . 

Once upon a time, what you owned 
was yours, and what you earned be- 
longed to you. Today, everything you 
own is mortgaged to the government 

. and, likewise, everything you 
earn... 

Your Social Security payments 
were invested in the world’s safest 
security—U. S. Government Bonds. 
But the cash is spent, and the bonds 
draw interest. You’ll be taxed fur- 
ther to pay the interest. More Secur- 
ity, More Bonds, More Interest to 
Pay, More Taxes. . . 

And with the cash spent, what will 
happen when people begin retiring? 
Still more taxes to pay the deficit. 
The more you pay, the more you owe! 

So says Mr. Casey—a tax expert 
for 25 years. . . Try and contradict 
him—if you have not fainted before 
you finish his book. 


Reading 


‘‘Catholies . . . ought to be eager 
for Catholic reading . . . they ought 
to reject reading that is anti-Catholic, 
either openly or by implication. . .”’ 

‘‘There will be a Catholic daily in 
America as soon as there’s daily Ca- 
tholicism .. . a Catholic Time when 
times are Catholic . . . Catholic novels 
when Catholicism is less a novelty 
among Catholies. . .’’ 

By all means, read the full article 
if you ean find it. It should be re- 
printed in every Catholic newspaper. 





Irish *‘Marine 
from Virginia’”’ 
Hugh Dormer’s Diaries 


Hugh Dormer Newman, $2.50 
Reviewed by Rev. G. J. Gustaf- 
son, S.S., Ph.D., Editor, ‘‘The 
Priest,’’ St. Edward’s Seminary, 
Kenmore, Washington. 


Hugh Dormer’s diaries record a tale 
of almost incredible hardships, under- 
taken in a spirit of almost incredible 
courage and heroism. 


Young Dormer, dropped twice by 
parachute over Nazi-held France, 
finally succeeded in destroying an 
important factory. Both trips were 
almost suicidal: he was ealled fool- 
hardy, practically laughed at, given 
up for lost. Death did take him 
finally ; but in what these days might 
be termed routine warfare. 


The story of his courage and his 
unswerving faith in his cause make 
a moving recital: ‘‘If I die,’’ he 
could write in utter simplicity, ‘‘I die 
happy serving God’s Will—and if I 
live, perhaps it will be also in some 
inscrutable fashion according to that 
Will. Either way I am at peace and 
content.’’ 

Still deeper down lay his clear-eyed 
recognition of the elements compris- 
ing the struggle in which he was en- 
gaged: ‘‘We fight today not against 
ignorant heathens or vandals who 
know not the value of what they de- 
stroy, but against conscious and eal- 
culating anarchists, who strike at na- 
tional culture and religion, precisely 
because they know that cathedrals 
and schools are the nerve-centers of 
that spirit which they aim completely 
and forever to destroy. The men who 
resist this revolution in Europe now 
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The Lincoln of 


Latin America 


Eagle of Guatemala: Justo Rufino 
Barrios 


Alice Raine HB, $2.50 
Reviewed by Mabel Lorenz Ives, 
author ‘‘He Conquered the 
Andes,’’ life of San Martin the 
Inberator, 


The ideal time to write the life of 
any Latin American leader, aimed at 
North American readers, is after the 
definitive biography appears in his 
own land. But men find it hard to 
write an impartial account of so re- 
cent a figure as Barrios of Guatemala. 
People still living remember the 
partisanship and passions of the days 
when Don Justo’s name was a house- 
hold word. So Alice Raine did well 
not to wait, for his is a career we 
must know if we wish to understand 
Guatemala of today. 


Though she ealls hers ‘‘a fiction- 
alized biography,’’ it is we'l grounded 
in fact. An appendix lists a dozen of 
her sources for speeches she attrib- 
utes to him, though she is sparing 
of dates. 


She shows Barrios as child, fiedg- 
ling lawyer, rancher, soldier, and 
statesman, one of the great liberals 
of our Latin lands. Fired with de- 
sire for an education, he learned to 
read from a kindly priest, who taught 
him. free. He unexpectedly became a 
leader in the revolution that unseated 
Carrera, self-made ‘‘President for 
Life’’; yet he subordinated himself 
to his friend Granados, instead of 
pushing into the Presidency. In a 
land, disdaining manual labor, he 
sometimes worked beside his toiling 
men. His secularizing chureh lands 
roused much opposition, as did his 
yielding the borderlands Mexico so 
tenaciously held, but this avoided 
war. And he never ceased to work for 
the Union of Central American 
States—a closed book to us. 


In her Epilogue the author ski'l- 
fully marshals opposite views of his 
achievements, as seen by the common 
man. Altogether she accomplishes her 
purpose, gives a readable account of 
a man who grew with events and who 
came near to greatness. 





with their lives are martyrs to a very 
real extent.”’ 


These words may yet be uttered 
again by still other young idealists in 
still another war. 








‘is 
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NEW FICTION 


The Road to Unreality 


Competent Novel of the Sub-conscious 


The Aunt’s Story 
Patrick White Viking, $3.00 
Reviewed by Mary Toomey Gies- 
selmann. 
The Aunt’s Story is a superior novel 
about a maiden lady whose maladjust- 
ment to life is traced from a lonely 
childhood to the world of delusion. 


It opens with the death of the crue! 
and despotic Mrs. Goodman who has 
lived long and selfishly. Before the 
funeral, Theodora, by now middle 
aged, uncommonly ugly, and queer, 
announces that she means to take a 
long trip to an indefinite destination 
and for an indefinite period. The 
reader then is taken back to the orig- 
inal Goodman home in a far off Bri- 
tish Colony. 

Here the two little Goodman girls 
lived with their vain selfish mother 
and an abstracted father. Fanny, the 
elder, is trivial, pretty and socially 
gifted, balm to her mother’s vanity. 
Theodora is reflective, ugly, without 
charm, a thorn to her mother, who 
never hesitates to say so to anyone 
who will listen. Eventually Theodora 
falls in love with a man whom her 
sister promptly marries and Theodora 
is left to prop up pillows and get tea 
for her widowed, irritable mother 
until she finally dies. It is then that 
Theodora states her decision to make 
a journey. 

Part 2 opens in a strange French 
pension peopled by queer, interesting 
characters who, for one reason or an 
other, in one way or another, have cut 
themselves off from life. Theodora 
slips into this group easily. The thread 
between the outer world and that of 
her own making has been growing 
more and more slight. 


THE JOURNEY 


The long journey contemplated 
earlier in the book ends in Part 3 
when the transcontinental train that 
has carried Theodora across America, 
through cities and hills and field on 
field of ripening corn, finally lets her 
off in a rural section of California. 
Here, too, ends the long jurney that 
she has been taking since childhood 
when she first began to leave the 
world of reality. She is quiet, even 
happy, when the attendant comes to 
take her. 

The author uses the stream-of-con- 


sciousness method to unfold Theo- 
dora’s story. In the first part he uses 
it within the mold of a traditional 
English novel. But this he drops as he 
takes the reader deeper into Theo- 
dora’s sub-consciousness. When the 
reader begins to feel a deepening sense 
of departure from reality he is aware 
that it is because Theodora herself is 
departing and not that the author is 
lost in the sub-conscious. On the con- 
trary he keeps the reader firmly bal- 
anced by using frequent outward 
symbols. This method of telling this 
story seems the perfect medium and 
is handled with clarity, sureness and 
perception. The style is in true har- 
mony with the subject, changing 
from a_ firm, deft expression to a 


‘more fluid, more graceful one and 


finally to the exotic that suggests the 
world of delusions that finally claims 
Theodora. 





LITERARY GUILD 


Whirling Wheel of Color 


Pilgrim’s Inn 

Elizabeth Goudge C-McO, $3.00 

Reviewed by. Rosemary McCor- 

mick, Toronto writer. 

Hard by the mediaeval monasteries 
there very often stood a pilgrim’s inn 
or maison diew where a monk of the 
administering community dispensed 
physical and spiritual sucecour to 
weary travelers. Just such an inn had 
been Elizabeth Goudge’s creation The 
Herb of Grace near old Cistercian 
ruins in Hampshire, so-called for the 
narrow-leaved rue whose brew is bit- 
ter to the taste but purging and heal- 
ing in effect. The popular moyen-age 
legend of The Vision of St. Eustace 
(Placidus in pursuit of the White 
Deer which, when cornered, formed 
with its antlers a gleaming Crucifix) 
figures prominently in the story and, 
interpreted, symbolizes that to drink 
of the brew is to accept the Cross of 
Christ. 

With such colorful source material 
and aided by the almost imperceptible 
management of Grandmother, the 
driving foree in the Eliot family, 
Miss Goudge transports a group of 
war-weary Britons, tweeds, nannies, 
dogs and all, into a setting so steeped 
in the atmosphere of ad majorem Dei 
gloriam as to completely change their 
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mode of living. Seeing unhappiness in 
the lives of her son, his wife Nadine, 
who has renounced but still clings to 
the mental image of an old love, and 
their five city-surfeited children, 
Grandmother engineers the purchase 
of The Herb of Grace close to her 
own Damerosehay. Here in unity and 
peace the integrity of the family is 
preserved. 


Nadine’s sacrifice in accepting the 
new life is the greatest and the most 
rewarding as it results from self- 
effacement. The reader suspects that 
one day she will attain the stature of 
Grandmother Lucilla. Itinerant tra- 
velers Jim Malony and Annie-Laurie 
become part of the household, intro- 
duce a mystery, and benefit from the 
new association, while artist John 
Adair and daughter Sally, who come 
as guests, help resolve the complica- 
tions arising from Nadine’s love for 
sensitive actor David Eliot. Incidental 
characters are a sympathetic por- 
trayal of praiseworthy types. 


The book expresses a longing to 
breathe the air generated by the force 
renounced by England four centuries 
ago. It recognizes that the worth of 
the past can only be preserved by 
the hope of the future—the children 
of happy homes. It may be smug, but 
after reading the book Catholies will 
have a greater appreciation of the 
Herb of Grace that is the Confes- 
sional. 





Harp of a Thousand Strings 
H. L. Davis Morrow, $3.00 


With Jean-Lambert Tallien and the 
beautiful, amorous Therese de Fonte- 
nay as his subjects, H. L. Davis has 
passed up his chance to write the 
lusty, fast moving costume novel that 
the publisher’s jacket blurb suggests. 
Instead, he offers a slow moving, di- 
gressive tale of the mental machina- 
tions of persons engaged in political 
intrigue and the pursuit of power. 
Written in beautiful, painstaking 
prose, much of the book displays un- 
usual skill and intelligence, but the 
author’s device of contrasting Tallien, 
unscrupulous engineer of the coup 
d’etat which unseated Robespierre in 
France, with three chance (and quite 
ridiculous) Americans, is unsuccess- 
ful. With its almost exclusive intel- 
lectual appeal, what might have been 
a splendid literary work is crippled 
by Davis’ disregard for some of the 
more simple requisites of a good 
novel. 
—Don G. Hogarty 


Moronic Piffle 


To illustrate the fact that we are 
not entirely alone in our views, we 
append a few quotations from the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat, a metropolitan 
daily, on what they call a salacious 
compendium—Sezxual Relations in the 
Human Male, by Profs. Kinsey, 
Pomeroy and Martin of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

The Globe Democrat refers to the 
sponsors of this so-called research as 
‘*a gullible philanthropic group. . .’’ 

‘*It was to be expected that there 
would be nauseating adulation by 
those who chronically become en 
rapport over any new work of fiction 
in the Hemingway-Steinbeck-Forever 
Amber-County Raintree mold, whose 
main content is obscenity and blas- 
phemy. They habitually drool over 
such bilge and acclaim it priceless 
literature. 

‘*Modern Literature in the best sel- 
ler fiction category, is a running story 
of seductions, love triangles, extra- 
marital adventures and other un- 
adorned adultery. The heroine is a 
profane, amorous, amoral female. . . 

‘‘Too many motion pictures follow 
the same cue. The radio is pretty well 
policed as to profanity and off-color 
jokes, but occasionally a few comedi- 
ans slip in suggestive lines. . . Editors 
of campus publications in too many 
instances have accented sex, jiquor 
and low morals for the explainable 
reason that they believe this is the 
smart thing . . . some college maga- 
zines are plain trash and need a 
laundry. . .’’ 

(We have at times referred to the 
slowly increasing tendency of Bennett 
Cerf in the Saturday Review Trade 
Winds column to work in off-color 
jokes—at the same time that the Re- 
view is increasing its circulation 
among students, with the blessing of 
some dimwits in our own schools of 
library science. ) 

‘* . . the Kinsey thing... is de- 
scribed as a scientific work . . . critic- 
ally needed .. . when abnormal per- 
sons should be better understood. . .’’ 

What pretends to be a scientific 
examination of sex habits for valid 
reasons, actually is merely a juicy re- 
cital of perversion. . . 

(It should not be necessary, but it 
does seem necessary, to mention the 
fact that the better class of citizens 
would not be contributing data to the 
book ; consequently the votes recorded 
ean hardly be expected to be either 
representative or meaningful, but no 
notice is given to this important 
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fact. ) 

‘‘Worthless trash’’ is the verdict of 
the Globe Democrat editorial writer, 
and ‘‘the roar you hear is from the 
claque that says we are a three star 
moron, completely stupid and so 
‘horse-and-buggy’ that we don’t ap- 
preciate a thing modern science has 
done or is doing to set the world 
right. Our answer is ‘Piffle!’ ”’ 





‘Lasting Literary Merit’ 


Other Voices, Other Rooms" 

Truman Capote Random House, $2.75 
Review by P. Standish O’Connor 
This first novel is a combination of 
the unhealthy, the nightmarish, and 
the Gothic. Aside from the Negro 
minor characters, all the white people 
figuring in the story are homosexuals 

or otherwise abnormal. 


The only normally intelligent char- 
acter is the ‘‘hero’’—a 13-year-old 


boy, Joel, who is led into this vast and. 


unrelieved web of abnormal emotional 
and unnatural sexual behavior. He 
does not escape and eventually loses 
any desire to. 

A morbid tale, more than depres- 
sing; it is disturbing—as a snake-in- 
fested nightmare that leaves you damp 
and nauseated. You want to dash out 
into the sunlight and fresh air to be 
reassured that what you dreamed or 
what Truman Capote wrote is not life. 

And it is not. Capote’s book deals 
exclusively with the freakish and the 
ugly without one compensating char- 
acter. No story can represent life 
when it lacks any variety of character, 
particularly when the bias is toward 
the dissolute and the unbalanced. 

The book hasn’t a well-defined plot. 
The threadbare spots are woven over 
with the bizarre and unintelligible, in 
the Joycean tradition, a fashionable 
substitute for substance. His transi- 
tions are like those of a dream se- 
quence—abrupt and unapologetic. In- 
deed the whole book has a dream-like 
quality—a bad dream—an unwelcome 
one. 

According to the jacket blurb, one 
critic has acclaimed 24-year-old 
Capote’s ‘‘genius’’ and ‘‘maturity’’. 
As a technician, he certainly has word 
power. Regarding ‘‘maturity’’ he 
shows a fragmentary keen insight— 
but from what a warped view! 

The publishers are guilty of poor 
taste in the jacket design which fea- 
tures a full-page picture of the author 
reclining on a couch. He not only 
looks moronic but the pose is repul- 
sive. Book jackets are designed to sell 
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books, Ironically, this one should serve 
to warn readers away from the per- 
verted creation of a perverted artist. 


*This book is the March selection of 
The Reviewers’ Panel, organized by 
Book Merchandizing, a trade maga- 
zine, to help book-sellers develop new 
books into best-sellers through cireu- 
larizing, window-displays, ete. 

One standard is set up for all selec- 
tions, lasting literary merit. The 4- 
page pamphlet furnished for con- 
sumers Says: 

You will take PRIDE 
in owning the books 
selected by 
The REVIEWERS’ PANEL 

(This is remindful of the advertis- 
ing of the Family Reading Club— 
‘* . . books to be read with pleasure, 
remembered and discussed with de- 
light, and retained in your home li- 
brary with pride.) 

The Reviewers’ Panel includes lit- 
erary edititors Frederic Babeock, Chi- 
eago Tribune; Joseph Henry Jackson, 
San Francisco Chronicle; Sterling 
North, N. Y. Post; Orville Prescott, 
N. Y. Times, and president Harrison 
Smith of The Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. 

Our reviewer’s appraisal of the 
book has been confirmed in other 
quarters. 





New Uses for Irish Setters 


Father Thomas Grady gets BOT’s 
citation for devotion to duty, to-the- 
stars-through-difficulties tactics, and 
general where-there’s-a-will-ingness, 

Assigned to review the massive Lit- 
erary Criticisms of Francis Thompson 
from the galleys, Father Grady, in- 
stead of being overwhelmed by the 
sheer bulk of the thing, delivered 
ahead of deadline what we would be 
willing to wager right now will be fin- 
est of all reviews of this book. Here’s 
how Father Grady describes it: 

‘*Reading the galleys reminded me 
of trying to get out of a new crevasse 
in a feather bed. It seemed as if I 
were always reading out and up and 
being smothered. I had to use quadri- 
focal glasses, with telescopic lenses on 
the top quarter to see the first lines 
on any pages, I feared for a while that 
like Moses I would need someone to 
hold up my arms to keep the pages 
extended. 

‘‘ Finally, I attached each galley im 
turn to the broad back of my large 
Trish setter and trained her to walk 
past my chair very slowly. 

‘*But, to be benched with Thomp- 
son, it’s worth being a galley-slave.” 
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ve} Between Joyce and 
O'Flaherty 
of § Quench the Moon 
by Walter Macken Viking, $3.00 
a- Reviewed by Roger McHugh, 
ew assistant professor of English lit- 
u- erature, National University of 
Ireland, Abbey Theatre play- 
ec- wright, who observes that Mr. 
4. Macken is the new Gaelic pro- 
yn- ducer at the Abbey Theatre— 
which may cure his melodrama. 
This novel describes the boyhood and 
early manhood of Stephen O’Riordan 
in Connemara. He is born into a di- 
, vided house; his father is reticent, 
“s- § unsympathetic, harsh—his mother 
>— § gentle, sensitive, and sympathetic to 
ire, § Stephen’s ambition to write. Their 
de- conflict, which ends with the death 
li: of his mother, is set against a well- 
.. B sketched Connemara background from 
lit which local types—the farmer, the 
Shi-§ publican, the poacher, the priest— 
ree: emerge with an excellent diversity. 
ott The rest of the book centers around 
‘son Stephen’s love for Kathleen Fin- 
Lit-@ nerty, sister of a black-avised bailiff 
who falls foul of Stephen at an early 
the @ Stage and who nurses an insane de- 
ther § Sie for revenge thereafter. This he 
accomplishes later by drowning Kath- 
leen, who is pregnant. Stephen re- 
turns hastily from Galway, where he 
LS § has gone to seek his fortune, only to 
)T’s§ fall a victim to the vengeance of the 
the-§ brothers of the bailiff whom he kills. 
and§ The novel ends as it began with an 
ss. §§ indifferent sea-gull soaring over the 
Tht-§ recumbent body of the protagonist. 
pson® Mr. Macken’s novel has power, a 
, 1-8 good sense of character and of dia- 
the§ logue and, up to a point, a sense of 
ered development. That point is the death 
d be of Stephen’s mother, and from it the 
fin-§ theme of the artist as a young farmer 
ere $B tends to deteriorate. What begins as 
Joyce ends as O’Flaherty, with much 
1 me§ of O’Flaherty’s selective realism but 
vass¢ § with much of the melodrama that has 
if 1§ marred his writing. One is not con- 
and soled by the fact that Stephen, who 
adri-§ is bleeding to death, at the end de- 
28 OD § votes some of his last moments to lit- 
lineS§ erary composition. Yet if it fails in 
that § this respect the novel’s impressions of 
ne t0§ Irish character and speech are sufti- 
agese ciently true to make Quench the 
_ § Moon an enjoyable book. 
oo a Mr. Macken avoids the pernicious 
oa anaemia of some contemporary Irish 





novelists but does not wholly escape 
the dangers of synthetic blood-trans- 
fusion, 
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Educational Sell-out Fictionized 


Miss Mallett 

Burke Boyce Harper, $2.75 

Reviewed by Marion Kerwick. 
Miss Mallett is an intimate and ered- 
ible study of a high school English 
teacher, who tried all her life to pre- 
vent the mechanics of teaching from 
overshadowing its true purpose of en- 
lightening young minds. through 
pleasant association with aesthetically 
great thinkers. The novel gains credi- 
bility through the very fact that Miss 
Mallett’s defeats through the years 
were more numerous than her perma- 
nent successes. Classes were only mo- 
mentarily swayed. Here and there in 
a moment of rare illumination, a stu- 
dent caught a glimpse of vistas lit 
by ageless beauty for the human 
spirit to explore; and the growth 
which Miss Mallett had dedicated her 
life to promote, started. 

Yet, when as a retired teacher, she 
looked up her most promising student 
of earlier years, she found him a 
prosperous advertising writer who 
significantly enough could not recall 
the line from Tennyson’s ‘‘ Ulysses’’’ 
she had earlier striven so hard to im- 
press: ‘‘To strive, to seek, to find, 
and not to yield.’’ By implication he 
had yielded all too readily to the easy 
eatchwords, the success-slogans of his 
contemporaries. 

Her obstacles to effectiveness, she 
decided, came from four main 
sources: from no-longer-stimulating 
subject matter; from the students 
themselves; from incompetent, po- 
litically-appointed supervisors who 
wore looks of ‘‘grave, self-anointed 
nobility . . . of doing good and mak- 
ing a profit on it’’; and from their 
dangerous philosophy that stressed 
improvement through bigger and bet- 
ter buildings (with corrupt possibili- 
ties of gifts and bribes), instead of 
through encouraging the spark of 
communication that had to take place 
between teacher and pupil before the 
essence of the educational act could 
be realized. 

The second obstacle challenged her 
with increasing urgency through the 
years: ‘‘,.. a new generation swarm- 





. . - In literature as in life we are 
confronted with an interior order 
and an exterior order, the former 
being the apprehension of truth, 
the latter the form in which the 
writer seeks to convey it. 
—from ‘‘The Malady of the Ideal’’ 
by Van Wyck Brooks (U. Penna., 
$2), p. 22. 








ing in the corridors. They were callow 
and brash and sophisticated. They 
drove loud cars and wore loud 
clothes and made loud noises, and 
talked of hip flasks . . . they were full 
of themselves, and of excuses, and 
explanations. .. When her work was 
over, she went home to the boarding- 
house and read their papers, brash 
and callow also, and disappointing. 

‘“*. . . Scholars no longer have a 
monopoly on schooling. Everyone 
wants some. It has become the pana- 
cea, the cure-all, and the public is 
clamoring for it on a mass scale. 
These boys and girls are the conse- 
quence. Raw. Uncouth. They have 
heard of the advantages of an educa- 
tion, but they have not heard of its 
drudgery, and they are challenging 
us to give it to them without pain. 
They think the simple fact of sitting 
in a classroom is sufficient.’’ 

Since Miss Mallett is primarily a 
novel of ideas making major appeal 
to those engaged in educational work, 
the chance layman may not find the 
reading exactly sparkling—this de- 
spite the facts that the characters are 
thoroughly realized in their individ- 
uality, the situations are wholly 
plausible, and the writing is highly 
commendable. 

A Catholic reader, whether layman 
or teacher, may further ask this ques- 
tion about the book: Can a secular 
form of education, no matter how 
capably administered, ever hope to 
mold the young soul (as God might 
hope to mold it perhaps) merely 
through exposure to assorted litera- 
tures ? 


MODERN EDUCATION 


. . . I am quite partial to the argument 
that the dustman’s son should have as full 
educational opportunities as the duke’s son, 
but what educational reform has come to 
mean in the modern world is simply that 
neither of them shall be educated at all 

. . today the argument is that it is a 
great privilege to know Greek, but why 
should the rich be privileged? If everybody 
cannot learn Greek, nobody shall. 

So, apparently, no one is to be educated 
at all... 
I have been amazed, in my experience 
at the War Office, at the low level of edu- 
eation, whether among officers or among 
typists. It is rare indeed to know the mean- 
ing of quite ordinary English words. A 
girl who knows the elements of grammar 
or of punctuation, who can spell, who knows 
the A.B.C. of geography is almost a freak. 
Whether women should be educated is de- 
batable. That they are not is a certainty. 

—From ‘‘With Love, Peter’’ 
by Christopher Hollis 
(McMullen, $2.50) 








Non-S criptural 


Reconstruction 


Abram, Son of Terah 


Florence Marvyne Bauer Bobbs, $3.00 
Reviewed by Richard T. A, Mur- 
phy, O.P., S8.T.D., 8. 8. Prolyta. 


The title suggests a novel about the 
majestic figure of the patriarch Abra- 
ham, whose story is told in the Bible 
(Genesis 11-25). Instead, here is a 
purely imaginary tale, 406 pages of 
novel written almost as if Genesis had 
never existed. If Abraham lives in 
these pages, it is the author’s Abra- 
ham, not the Bible’s. 


Granted the author: had no inten- 
tion of composing a scientific life of 
Abraham (Abram was an earlier 
name borne by the patriarch), it is 
questionable whether a novel of this 
sort serves any real purpose. It is not 
a wicked book, not flippant, nor poorly 
written ; it simply does not answer to 
its title, despite the strange sounding 
names, acquaintance with some pres- 
criptions of ancient legal codes, and 
the inclusion of bits of archaeological 
knowledge. 

In this novel covering the adoles- 
cence of Abraham up to the time of 
his call by God, Abram is portrayed 
as the youngest of Terah’s three sons, 
whereas Genesis in naming him first 
makes him the eldest. He is repre- 
sented as a highly emotional youth 
afflicted with a painful stutter (which 
was not less hard on the reader!) ; 
these are assumptions for which there 
is no evidence. Finally, it is stretching 
poetic or novélistic license too far to 
insinuate that Abram learned of a 
universal transcendent God called 
Yah (short apparently for Yahweh, 
the new name of God revealed to 
Moses centuries after Abraham’s 
time), from the lips of a slave im- 
ported from the west. 

Abraham’s glory lies not in his be- 
ing a son of Terah, but in the fact 
that he was God’s chosen instrument. 
It is precisely this all-important as- 
pect of his life that is left untouched 
here, and more’s the pity, as few 
stories are richer in genuine human 
interest, high drama, subtle humor, 
and religious intensity. It is a story 
that fairly cries to be told, but its 
eries have gone unheeded. The author 
might perhaps have won literary ac- 
claim had she applied her gifts to the 
real story, instead of spending her 
own and the reader’s time on an im- 
aginary reconstruction of life as it 
was lived in Ur of the Chaldees. 
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Two More Historical Novels 


Home to the Hermitage 
Alfred Leland Crabb Bobbs, $2.75 


Reviewed by L. V. Jacks, Ph.D., 

professor tn classics, Creighton 

University, author of several 

books. 

This is a novel dealing with the life 
and times of Andrew Jackson. In the 
past ten years we have seen so many 
historical novels that one more or less 
will neither help nor harm. The story 
contains nothing historians have not 
known before, follows conventional 
lines in its development of Jackson’s 
character and career and is, naturally, 
very favorable to its chief personage. 

An interesting factor is the addi- 
tion, at intervals, of little interludes 
in which the author sketches factual 
events occurring between the end of 
one chapter and the beginning of the 
next. This methodology enables the 
writer to skip huge quantities of mat- 
ter but it also has an odd effect at 
times as if some earnest professor 
were drilling a reluctant pupil in the 
intermissions to make sure he has his 

“lesson before he goes to the next see- 
tion. 

The book is well though not remark- 
ably written and the conversation at 
times is stilted and slightly bookish. 
Not all writers, even very good ones, 
ean successfully reproduce the past. 
Compared to the ferocious vigor of 
The Big Sky this book is as prim as 
the young ladies sodality—to which, 
by the way, it could probably be 


recommended. 
* * * 





Everybody Being Noble 


This Awakening 
Margaret Fuller Westminster, $2.75 


Reviewed by Anne Cyr. 
Margaret Fuller’s latest novel is a 
story of 19th C. England, done in 
pale pastels with characterizations 
delicately sketched rather than vividly 
drawn; the story of Letty, charming 
English girl, foreed through circum- 
stance to marry her father’s best 
friend, ‘‘a bull of a man’’. He is a 
pathetic figure, but commands sym- 
pathy as he strives with tenderness, 
delicacy and patience to win the love 
of his child-wife. Letty, constantly 
tormented by her conscience because 
she cannot return her husband’s love, 
sternly tries to coerce her emotions 
into some semblance of love. The re- 
sult is failure and she succeeds only 
in concealing her loathing. 

Sketched into the background is 
the story of her lifelong love for 
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The Proud Way 
Shirley Seifert 
Reviewed by 
Boardman, Ph.D. 

Here is another historical novel by 

the author of Captain Grant, pub- 

lished in 1946 and reviewed in BOT, 

May-June, 1947. This canvas 1s much 

more restricted, covering less than 

two complete years—1843-1844, and 
confined to the courtship and mar- 
riage of 36-year-old Jefferson Davis, 

Mississippi widower and _ politician, 

and Varina Howell, a Natchez belle 

half his age. 

We leave Jefferson Davis as he is 
about to enter upon his first term in 
Congress. His exciting and sorrowful 
public life as Congressman, Cabinet 
Member, Senator, and President of 
the Confederacy is ahead of him. 
Varina is on the threshold of matur- 
ity at the time of their marriage. The 
part that she will play in her hus. 
band’s career is indicated, but not 
portrayed, in the author’s final note. 
One knows that she will be obliged 
to share him always with others on 
account of the role he will play in 
antebellum and Civil War history. 
Had the novel been enlarged to in- 
clude later events, it would be a more 
moving story. 

The Proud Way is told in a lei 
surely manner. It results in slow 
reading that approximates dullness 
at times, caused perhaps by _ its 
wealth of authentic background de- 
tails. It possesses all the ingredients 
of a beautiful and tempestuous ro- 
manee and a story of family intrigue 
and opposition, but the reader works 
too hard to discover them. 


This novel is good but not good 
enough for the able author of Cap 
tain Grant. One reviewer at least is 
disappointed. 


Lippincott, $3.00 
Anne Cawley 
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George Hills, her friend and compan- 
ion of childhood. George tries with 
quiet heroism to conceal his deep love 
for Letty, but in the end this emerges, 
brightly and briefly. 

Never really exciting, the tale gets 
off to a rather slow start but picks up 
interest as it moves along. The charg: 
acters, and one suspects, the authorg - 
breathe a love for England and 
everything English that approache 
the idolatrous. Fatntly discerned bw 
nonetheless present is a note of co 
descension for América and every 
thing American that approaches th 
ridiculous. 
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Bohemian Bill of Fare 


My Uncle Jan 
Joseph Auslander § Audrey Wurdemann 
L G, $3.00 

Reviewed by Sister Madeleine 

Sophie, S.S.N.D., who teaches in 

Wisconsin, 

Never make the mistake of reading 
My Uncle Jan on a fast day in Lent. 
The book is, from beginning to end, 
a glorified menu of Bohemian foods: 
pigs’ feet stewed in sauerkraut, ecu- 
cumber and butter-milk soup, mashed 
beans with paprika, stuffed cabbages 
and pork roast, rich noodles in golden 
chicken broth, strudels, sugar cakes, 
torte: cream-filled and fruit-filled and 
poppy-seed filled—you see what I 
mean ! 

Told from the refreshingly curious 
point of view of a boy of- nine, the 
story intimately introduces the reader 
to Unele Jan Horak for whom a roast 
chicken was a snack and a ‘‘second 
breakfast’’ imperative; his wife 
Anna, Great-aunt Horak, Mama, 
Cousin Stefan, Fat Aunt Vlasta; and 
to many other residents of New Bo- 
hemia, a pioneering Wisconsin town 
at the turn of the century. The book 
has a healthy, human appeal. 

Centered as New Bohemian life 
seems to be in the parish church, the 
reader nevertheless is persuaded that 
religion, for the men, is a matter 
which the individual cavalierly de- 
cides for himself. There is an errone- 
ous reference to ‘‘the poor damned 
souls in Purgatory,’’ to say nothing 
of several passages which compromise 
Father Voronek’s orthodoxy. 

To all of us for whom the recent 
fall of Prague means the tragic de- 
feat of a free-spirited and lovable 
people, this book offers hope. These 
people from a once free Bohemia 
have an invincible faith in the Good 
King and Saint, Wenceslas. It is ex- 
pressed by the youngest Horak when 
he reflects: ‘‘For we know, and have 
known for centuries, that in the day 
of Bohemia’s direct need, King Wen- 
ceslas will rise with his knights and 
set his country free. He has done so 
many times, and will do so forever. 
... At least, this is the story I was 
told as a child, and there may be 
something in it, because Bohemia has 
survived much disaster.’’ 





Pathologists are like armament manu- 
facturers. They largely create the mar- 


= ket which they satisfy. They make peo- 


ple nervous by telling them that they 
are so. 
—From “With Love, Peter.” 
by Christopher Hollis 
(McMullen, $2.50) 
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Bugbear of Spinsterhood 


The Pleasant Morning Light 

Josephine Lawrence Whittlesey, $3.00 

Reviewed by Olga M. Peter- 

von, librarian, University of St. 

Thomas, Houston, Texas. 

In the latest of Josephine Lawrence’s 
novels about the grimness of ordinary 
lives, three business girls in their late 
twenties typify the thousands haunted 
by fear that they will be losers in the 
battle for husbands. All three achieve 
the ring and the ceremony. That one 
marriage turns out well is a lucky 
chance. The other two are degraded 
and ugly affairs. Yet the unlucky 
brides suffer no disillusionment; they 
knew in advance that their married 
lives would lack not only love but 
even human dignity, because their 
husbands were obviously human culls. 

The author does not overestimate 
the social and economic pressure on 
young women to marry. She does not 
distort the intensity or the folly of 
the girls who see their chances fad- 
ing. It is made clear that the nobility 
of marriage is in sad danger of top- 
pling when its values are cheapened 
by the very forces in society which 
should maintain them. 

If the elements in the narrative 
seem crudely exaggerated, it is be- 
cause the book lacks subtlety instead 
of truth. Jane Austen fashioned 
Pride and Prejudice out of the same 
basic material, but managed to create 
life in the round. The elementary 
nature of Pleasant Morning Light 
may be justified, if it gives its read- 
ers a revised perspective on marriage. 





Another Year 

R. C. Sherriff Mae, $3.50 

Which was almost too much for 

Critic Rev. Nelson W. Logal. 
When a writer devotes himself to the 
gruelling task of writing a full length 
novel, he deserves kind treatment at 
the hands of the less laborious critic. 
But the reader, as a potential buyer, 
also deserves consideration. A balance 
must be struck between charity and 
justice. 

Now a critical review of Another 
Year is impossible—it’s absolutely 
unbelievable! At the very best, it is 
an overwritten scenario, masquerad- 
ing as fiction, for a low-type Class B 
movie. The drivel is unbearable. 

Another Year proves that corn is 
not only fed to chickens; some of it 
is ground into stories about clergy- 
men! I ean think of only two types 
who will read this story with delight: 
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House of Confusion 


No Trumpet Before Him 

Nelia Gardner White Westminster, $3.00 

Reviewed by Rev. Leo A. Purs- 

ley, who is becoming quite a con- 

noisseur of ministerial characters. 

If the hero of this ministerial me- 
lange had ‘‘no trumpet before him’’ 
the same can hardly be said of the 
author. Chosen for the Annual West- 
minster Fiction Award, this novel has : 
been, and will be, praised. It is the 
struggle-and-triumph story of a 
voung Methodist minister. Authentic- 
ity of detail may be guaranteed by 
the fact that the author herself is the 
daughter of a Methodist minister. If 
so, we have here another revealing 
picture of that house of confusion 
which is modern Protestantism, that 
system of lay domination which 
tosses an honest preacher to the 
wolves of his flock and forces him to 
retreat in shame or stand his ground 
and hope that the facts may finally 
vindicate him. 

Incidentally, why this sudden new 
interest in ministers as heroes of ro- 
mantie fiction? The trickle is not yet 
a tide, but it is a present trend that 
seems significant and invites study. 
It may be an attempt to rehabilitate 
religion in the respect of the modern 
irreligious mind. It may be an at- 
tempt to show simply that men of 
the cloth can be men of God and still 
have their little human tussles with 
temptation. It may be an attempt to 
offset the Elmer Gantry influence, or 
to popularize the lives of married 
clergymen as having dramatic interest 
as compelling as that of a celibate 
priesthood. I leave the question there. 

Getting back to our story, it is well 
constructed and written, its charac- 
ters are well drawn, its climax is well 
developed, it has many shrewd obser- 
vations on human psychology within 
the author’s limited view of her sub- 
ject matter. But one looks in vain for 
some things which the story em- 
phatically demands: a deep spiritual 
insight into the sources of interior 
strength by which men meet crises 
and grow great in conflict, a vivid 
sense of enduring objective values 
underlying human life. For any 
reader with a good stomach for meat, 
I think there is just a little too much 
pink tea in this book. 





the mental juvenile anxious to recap- 
ture the mood of his Horatio Alger 
daze; and a degree seeker investigat- 
ing the world’s worst fiction. 





Futuristic Fantasy 


The End 
Hugh Venning D &S, $3.00 
Reviewed by Demetrius Manou- 
sos, O.F.M.Cap. 


It is natural to compare this imagina- 
tive account of the last days with 
Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson’s 
Lord of the World, and in several re- 
spects the monsignor’s story must 
take second place in the comparison, 
for the futuristic novel is more a ve- 
hicle for ideas than a medium of the 
fictional art, and Venning has real- 
ized that more fully than Benson. 


The fertile imagination of Mon- 
signor Benson was intrigued with a 
possible future (and in many respects 
showed a _ remarkable prophetic 
sense), but the author of The End is 
really not concerned with the future 
at all. The subtitle of The End is “‘A 
Projection, Not a Prophecy,’’ which 
would seem to indicate that Venning’s 
picture of the last days is merely a 
parable keenly analyzing the trend of 
the world and particularly England 
at the present moment. 


Reduce the average Englishman’s 
attitude toward God and religion to 
its logical conclusion and it will look 
something like this—such is Ven- 
ning’s technique. It is doubtful that 
he believes anything like his story 
will ever take place. But there is no 
doubt of the accuracy of his exposé 
of the English (and to a lesser degree 
American) substitution of custom and 
appearance for principle and reality. 


This central message and the many 
subsidiary messages are remarkable, 
but what is even more remarkable is 
that The End, despite or perhaps be- 
cause of its greater emphasis on mes- 
sage, turns out to be a better novel 
than Lord of the World. There is cer- 
tainly more humor in it, and it seems 
to us deeper understanding of human 
nature, too. Because of Benson’s 
greater emphasis on action and futur- 
istic trimmings, his book may remain 
the more popular, but we give all our 
votes to Venning’s novel as the more 
significant. 





Pleasant Period-piece 


The Foundling 
Georgette Heyer Putnam, $3.00 
Reviewed by J. A. Byrne, North- 
western University. 
The latest in a series of Miss Heyer’s 
melodramas, The Foundling is still 
another romantic period-piece. Com- 
plete with a Cinderella, a young 
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duke who plays at fairy godmother, 
hosts of cavaliers and their ladies, 
and a score of lesser characters whose 
names recall the flavor of Dickens, 
the work provides an enjoyable ex- 
cursion into the cities and by-ways of 
Regency England. 

Essentially a comedy of manners 
(and in the process, a comedy of er- 
rors), the novel is distinguished by 
the crisp, scintillating colloquial dia- 
logue that manifests the author’s 
familiarity with her material. Since it 
is difficult to read the book without 
noting the Austen-like quality of its 
style, one might say that Miss Heyer 
has achieved the same fine exposition 
of character that popularized Miss 
Austen’s novels. It is perhaps unfor- 
tunate that the author reverted to 
types, rather than to persons, in her 
choice of secondary characters; the 
Dickensian flavor seems something 
more than accidental. Liversedge, 
Snape, Mamble, Scriven, and Borrow- 
dale are only a few of the names 
which testify to the abuse of a charm- 
ing prerogative. 

Those who have enjoyed this au- 
thor’s earlier novels will find this no 
less stimulating. 





A Job For Christophers 


The Long Home 

Neil S. Boardman Harper, $3.00 

Reviewed by T. S,. Preston, 
Now it is clear why the Christophers 
are investing so heavily in finding 
Christian writers. This author really 
believes he has done a godly as well 
as a clever thing, but he has done 
neither. The alcohol, rape, blasphemy, 
vomiting, dirty language, dirty 
thoughts, dirty collars, and dirty 
wall-paper which make up much of 
the book are not clever—one passage 
which seemed a really good piece of 
writing had to be so deleted when 
read aloud as to lose its point. And 
the philosophy which accompanies 
the climax, pointing the moral that 
the worst of all sinners are the 
‘‘good’’ people who do not concern 
themselves with the distress of others, 
could make a godly thing of almost 
any other climax, but not of this one. 

The story is of ‘‘I, Theodore’’ and 
his life in and around Minneapolis 
during the depression. He takes part 
in the historie truckers’ strike riots, 
and leads a communist demonstration 
in the governor’s office that missed 
fire—these are the two ‘‘best shots’’ 
of the book. The before-mentioned 
climax takes place in a slum room 
where Theodore has just performed 
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An Australian 
**Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn”’ 


The Harp in the South 
Ruth Rark HM, $3.00 


Shanty town Irish .. . bedrooms with 
neither windows nor skylights .. . 
kitchens with broken floors . . . moul- 
dering wallpaper . . . rats, and leak- 
ing gas... Catholics and Orangemen 
. .. the Chinaman and the Jew... 
the shambles of Sydney, Australia. 


Hughie Darey, whose intelligence 
told him he was weak and unimpor- 
tant, drowned his emptiness in liquor 
when he had the price . . . and Mum- 
ma thought what a different life it 
could have been if Hughie hadn’t sat 
down and let life defeat him. To add 
to her sorrow, Thody, her son, had 
wandered away at six and had never 
been heard from. 


Two daughters, Dolour, 12; and 
Roie, 19, worldly-wise beyond their 
years, attend a Sisters’ school, but the 
only mention of religion is the epi- 
sode where a prosperous bawd creates 
a problem for the priest by donating 
130 quid for a picnic. 


One of the roomers is an Orange- 
man. Another, Miss Sheily, has an 
idiot son. Grandma and Hughie emit 
sparks at every contact. The Chinese 
shopkeeper across the alley is a wise 
friend in need. Roie’s Jewish boy- 
friend is the cause of her resort to a 
quack. Fleeing in panic as she awaited 
an operation, she is mauled by drun- 
ken sailors, and this excuse saved her 
from publie exposure. 


This realistic portrayal of drab and 
sordid poverty ends on a note of 
hope. Roie, now married to a decent 
husband, was happy with a new baby. 
Even Hughie softened, and peace 
came to Mumma in the sudden feel- 
ing that her lost son had died. ‘‘l 
was just thinking of how lucky we 
are.’’ 


—J.C.T. 


“a 





an abortion for his gay and wayward 
little half-sister, and it is while wait- 
ing for her to die that he hurls his 
charge of uncharity at his half- 
brother—who has spent his young 
life trying to watch over her—(quot- 
ing the Bible, yet!) claiming for 
himself the greater charity toward 
the girl! Nice people. 


Bring on the Christophers. 
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A PAGE OF 


A Guide for the Cathedral 

Msgr. Walter Freiberg Covington, $2.00 
Handsome booklet describing St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Covington, Ky., 
one of the most beautiful ecclesiastical 
structures in the world, if one of the 
least celebrated. . . Says Reviewer J. 
M. Lelen: ‘‘. .. Absolutely accurate is 
the account of the genesis, the growth 
of the Cathedral, so much so that we 
must christen such history a final 
biography. The 48 illustrations are so 
vividly artistic that they seem to 
speak to you; we cease to look at 
them and we still see them: especially 
the masterly paintings of Duveneck 
and the statues of Barnhorn.. .’’ A | 
lovers of Gothie architecture should 
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1d | The Church and Our Economic 





System 
Edward A. Keller, C.8.C. 
U. Notre Dame, 10¢ 


Reprinted articles by Director of Bur- 
eau of Economie Research, University 
of Notre Dame; sound & objective ap- 
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i-§ plication ‘‘social encyelicals’’ to act- 
tes § ual conditions in U.S.A. 
ng 
Whose Friends Are They— 
America’s or Russia’s? 
ze OF, A. Fink OSV, 20¢ 
al § Inflammatory pamphlet exposing anti- 
nth Catholic elements in U.S.A. & 
es¢ # documenting the fact that ‘‘the fore- 
18° most enemies of the Catholie Church 
°Y-# in the United States are also enemies 
> 28 of their own form of civil govern- 
ted § ment.’ 
1n- 
1€l § How to Study, by St. Thomas 
Aquinas 
nd Latin Text with Translation g Exposition 
of by Victor White, O.P. Blackfriars, 30¢ 
ont § The celebrated letter to Brother John, 
by.§ Seed great works on intellectual life 
ace by Gretry & Sertillanges, and now 
e|. § this wise & charming lecture delivered 
«<7 § by Prior of Oxford Dominicans at the 
we # beginning of the university term. 
1 § On Searching into God, by 
St. Thomas Aquinas 
— Translation with Foreword ¢ Notes 
ard by Victor White, 0.P. Blackfriars, 25¢ 
ait) Being an exposition of the ‘De 
his Trinitate’ of Boethius. Question 2: on 
_§ the making manifest of the Divine 
alf a ty : 
ang Knowledge.’’ Infinitely provocative ; 
108 ably translated. 
* The Round of the Year 





Patience Strong Dutton, 50¢ 
The sort of thing one often searches 
for in vain—something to ‘‘stick in’’ 
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PAMPHLETS 


a package, or for modest bread-and- 
butter purposes—a sheaf of simple but 
freshly turned verses about the sea- 
sons, supported by choice quotations 
from famous sourees & some lovely 
etchings. 





Medieval Universalism and 
Its Present Value 

Etienne Gilson S& W, 50¢ 
Adjudges modern social & political 
heresies in light of Christian integral- 
ism. 





Catholic Books for Laymen, 
Supplement I 

comp. Helen Henderson St. Peter’s, 25+ 
Classified list, skilfully annotated, of 
titles acquisitioned to St. Peter’s 
Catholic Lending Library in Barelay 
St., sinee the initial list appeared. 
Contains many out-of-print books, 
henee is not to be used as a buying 
guide. 





Rural America: A Catholic 
Source Book 


ed. Joseph V. Urbain & 
Raymond J. Wilson, Jr. CSMC, 75¢ 


Symposium Catholic thinking on rural 
apostolate by several topside contribu- 
tors, including Fr. Schmiedeler & 
Janet Kalven, with introduction by 
Bishop O’Hara, Kansas City, & dis- 
cussion programs. Most articles were 
adapted from Catholic Rural Life Ob- 
jectives. 





With the Blessing of the Church 
tr. Bishop J. H. Schlarman 

NC Rural Life, 25¢ 
Bishop Schlarman has collected the 
more important blessings and trans- 
lated them into a clear English idiom 
—for everyone having to do with the 
laud. Illus. in color. 





Laughing Meadows: A Book of 
Song 


gathered § edited Dr. Jop Pollmann 
Grailville, $1.00 


Collection of songs & chanties suited 
to American folk-sessions, some from 
Anglo-Saxon & other sources, others 
indigenously -American. Charming 
format (by Berliner & Lanigan), ex- 
cellent introduction describing func- 
tion of folk song in God-centered so- 
ciety. 





Follow Christ: 1948 
Grail, 25¢ 


Attractive articles on the choice of 
spiritual life in general & working it 
out in various types of apostolate— 














do the Chinese 
read the apostate Renan’s 


version of the Life of Christ? 


BECAUSE 


it is the only story of Christ 
sold in Chinese book stores! 


You 


can help 
the Catholic Press of China 
to publish 


THE LIFE of CHRIST 


(by Mauriac) 
a strong Christian book 


Send this coupon today to 


Rev. N. Maestrini, Exec. Sec’y. 


Chinese Catholic Truth Society 
P. O. Box 263 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


Dear Father Maestrini, 

I want to present a Chinese school, 
library or institution............ copies of the 
Life of Christ by Mauriac, at $1.00 per 
copy, or to have them distributed to 


Chinese non-Catholics. Enclosed find 
Cir scrtustiteninectienitndeat for this purpose. 

WR cic cccidcintcvkcliedediclcvsncdetuiacintenadesiestinladeden 
Nita iissiniiinticseiaacrisinemaiiaceniientaial 
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this year’s including Little Sisters of 
the Poor, School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, Jesuit laybrothers & others. In- 
eludes list of American religious com- 
munities. 





A Critic Looks at the ° 
Catholic Church 


H. A. Johnston, S.J. Pellegrini, $1.00 
Originally Australia Cath. Hour 
broadeasts. Gives Cath. answer to 


many points of “Non-C. attack—the 
Jesuits, Index, Papacy, Reformation, 
Inquisition, ete. 


Are You Heeding Fatima? 
L. V. Dooley, 8.V.D. Miramar, 10¢ 


Handy _lively-written pocket-sized 
pam., containing history of appari- 
tions & a useful source of info on their 
significance & application, captioned 
‘*Mary’s Peace-Terms’’. 
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THINGS THEOLOGICAL 
A Sheaf of Spiritual Books 


Life Abundant 

A, A, Arami (tr. J. A. Fredette) 

Pustet, $3.00 

Reviewed by Daniel P. Falvey, 

O0.8.A., librarian, Villanova Col- 

lege. 

Last Fall the American Bishops at- 
tributed the troubles of the world to 
secularism—the practical exclusion of 
God from living and thinking. This 
book, devoted to the doctrine of 
sanctifying grace, gives us the solu- 
tion to these troubles. 

In a simple and inspirational man- 
ner it tells what this grace is, how 
it can be acquired and preserved, 
how it makes us real sons of God, 
children of Mary and temples of the 
Holy Ghost and so removes all traces 
of secularism. Of special value to 
teachers and preachers are the anec- 
dotes, similes and images, which 
serve to clarify the understanding 
and explanation of doctrine of effica- 
cious and sanctifying grace. 

Msgr. Fulton Sheen’s ten-page 
preface emphasizes the concrete real- 
ity of the spiritual existence, which 
is the Abundant Life. Translation is 
clear and smooth. Recommended for 
all students and graduates of high 
schools, colleges and seminaries. 





Meditations for Everyman. Vol. I— 
Advent to Pentecost 

Josephp McSorley, C.S.P. Herder, $2.50 
In this first volume, a spiritual guide 
of wide experience speaks in a sincere 
and practical way to the soul in search 
for Christian ideals. The meditations 
are brief, crystal clear and develop 
one single thought. They follow the 
eyele of the Liturgical Year, and have 
as an appropriate heading, a Scrip- 
tural text—in Our Lord’s own words 
—usually taken from the Sunday 
Gospe| This quotation is developed in 
three paragraphs: the first gives us 
the setting; the second points out the 
moral principle contained in it; the 
third makes a practical application. 

The duties of religion seem hard 
and tedious to many, simply because 
they fulfil them without entering into 
their spirit. One who would properly 
perform the essential duties of a 
Christian life, daily prayer, hearing 
Mass and frequenting the sacraments, 
must do a bit of reflecting on these 
acts, if he would enter into their 
spirit. Many Catholies have only a 
‘‘surface religion’’, because they 


never reflect on the principles that 
ought to govern their conduct. This 
helpful volume will aid anyone to lead 
an interior life, if seriously pondered 
and constantly used. 

—Henry J. Willmering, S.J. 





Other Christs: Conferences at 
a Priest’s Retreat 

Fr. Aloysius, O.F.M.,Cap. Newman, $2.25 
It is not difficult to understand why 
these conferences were so well-re- 
ceived by the original auditors; and 
why the retreat master was urged to 
publish them. They come from a 
priestly mind and heart, formed by 
much reading, study, and practical 
experience. The chapter headings, 
taken together, give a complete, des- 
eriptive definition of what is meant 
by ‘‘Other Christs’’; the treatment 
makes each element a thing of beauty 
and inspiration. 

Every earnest priest will derive 
practical help from this slender vol- 
ume. We do regret, however, that the 
author ‘‘was not in a position to doc- 
ument the sourees’’ from which he 
drew. We hope the second and re- 
vised edition will give as many of 
the sources as possible, so that the 
author’s work will bear its hundred- 
fold. 

—Joseph M. O’Leary, C.P. 





Come, Follow Me! Vol. II 
B. F. Marcetteau, 8.8. Bruce, $3.50 


Father Marcetteau’s adaptation of the 
Following of Christ for meditation is 
a practical contribution to the litera- 
ture built around that classie (Vol. IT 
eovers books III and IV). One of the 
difficulties often encountered by those 
who take up the ‘‘Following”’ is that 
so many of its reflections seem to ap- 
ply only to monks or hermits. The 
present author has eliminated this 
difficulty by the reflections he adds 
to each of the selections provided for 
meditation. These reflective questions 
will lead one using the book to the 
universal truths and applications 
which are not always apparent in the 
original text. The text of the ‘‘Fol- 
lowing’’ is further enhanced by apt 
quotations from Scripture prefacing 
most of the most of the selections. As 
an aid to mental prayer, most suitable 
for laymen as well as for clerics and 
Religious. 
—A. P. Madgett, S.J. 
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My God and My All 


Venerable Leonard Lessius, S.J. 
Bruce, $2.00 


This little book is a classic in its 
prayerful unction and perfect in its 
artistic style. Its subtitle, ‘‘ Prayerful 
Remembrances of the Attributes of 
God’’, indicates the contents, namely, 
a series of invocations and petitions 
directed to God, each centering 
around one of the divine attributes. It 
closely resembles A’Kempis’ Imita- 
tion of Christ in putting the sub.im- 
est doctrines of theology into epi- 
grams, so simple that anyone can 
grasp them and so fervent that they 
appeal immediately to all. The prayers 
are spontaneous outbursts of an in- 
tensely glowing soul in adoration, won- 
der and love. The universally admit- 
ted sanctity of Father Lessius and his 
prominence among the great theolo- 
gians of the seventeenth century as- 
sured the Latin text a wide cireu ation 
in the past. 

Father Forester has reproduced in 
his translation much of the peculiar 
charm, and flavor of the original. He 
has added sectional headings, and has 
suggested some practical thoughts at 
the conclusion of each chapter, which 
help to make the book serviceable for 
meditation or for use at visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament. The exceptional 
merit of the book itself, and the at- 
tractive form in which it is here of- 
fered to the reader, ought to make it 
a faovorite in devotional literature. 


—Henry Willmering, S.J. 





The Veil Upon the Heart 

George Byrne, S.J. Newman, $2.25 
Readable and enlightening treatment 
of the life of prayer, with recommen- 
dations for following about as direct 
a means of attainment as can be 
found—namely, the development of 
simplicity of heart and mind. This 
work will be helpful to those in every 
walk of life, especially in our age, 
when simplicity in any form is, so to 
speak, a lost art. 

—Jean McDermott 





Salt of the Earth 

S. M. Shaw Newman, $2.75 
Any contribution to the spiritual for- 
mation of the clergy is most desir- 
able. Such is the purpose of Father 
Shaw’s present work. In three sections, 
consisting of several chapters each, he 
discusses without so designating them 
the three ways of the spiritual life— 
purgative, illuminative, and unitive. 
The author seeks to relate the practice 
of these ‘‘ways’’ to modern conditions 
and difficulties of parish life. There 
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is laudable insistence on the indispens- 
ability of self-renunciation and prayer 
for fruitful priestly labors. There are 
pertinent’ warnings against the self- 
indulgent excuses whereby men come 
to neglect or abandon prayer. 


Compared to classics in the field, 
Salt of the Earth is a sort of ‘‘ busy 
pastor’s guide’’ in the field of ascetic- 
ism. Considering that it is intended 
for young priests who might hesitate 
to read a larger work, its brevity is 
practical. The style, however, leaves 
much to be desired. Time and again 
the reader’s progress is halted by un- 
necessarily involved sentences which 
becloud the author’s meaning. Though 
what is said is much in need of the 
saying, it could have been said with 
greater simplicity and directness. 

—A. P.:Madgett, S.J. 





Two Aquinas Lectures 


St. Thomas and the Greek 
Moralists 


(Spring, 1947) 


Vernon Bourke Marquette U., $1.50 


Reviewed by James F. Ander- 
son, Ph.D, 


Highly competent scholarly study, 
showing the complexity and richness 
of the historical sources of St. 
Thomas’s moral teaching: in particu- 
lar, the little-recognized influence of 
the Greek Fathers (especially of St. 
John Damascene), of the Roman ethi- 
cans and, above all, of Greek Stoi- 
cism. Despite its indebtedness to Aris- 
totle, the moral philosophy of St. 
Thomas is very far from being a 
“baptized’’ version of Aristotle’s 
Ethics. Nor is it an eclectic synthesis, 
tinged with Christianity, of its mani- 
fold pagan sources. 





History of Philosophy and 
Philosophical Education 


(Fall, 1947) 


Etienne Gilson Marquette U., $1.50 


Profound and witty argument, dis- 
pelling the all-too-common illusion 
that ‘‘philosophy’’ enjoys a_ real 
existence independently of its history, 
as a kind of ‘‘perennial cloud float- 
ing through the ages in some meta- 
physical stratosphere.’’ No; philoso- 
phy has no actual being outside the 
minds of the philosophers. To become 
philosophers we must go to the phi- 
losophers. Who, then, shall be our 
chief master and our guide? For M. 
Gilson, the history of philosophy (or 
rather, of philosophies) holds the an- 
swer: St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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Hawthorne’s Convert Daughter 


A Fire Was Lighted 
Theodore Maynard Bruce, $3.50 
Reviewed by Lowise Hawthorne, 
another kin of the great Na- 
thaniel. 


The glowing story of Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop, daughter of the great 
American writer, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and the convert-foundress of 
the Sisters of Relief of the Congre- 
gation of St. Rose of Lima. . . . The 
book has three sections, the first of 
which deals with Rose’s childhood 
and promise of talents; the second 
part is a bitter story of failure in her 
marriage to George Lathrop, a bril- 
liant and weak man; the third sec- 
tion catches some of the sparks of 
the furnace of charity which burned 
in Rose’s valiant heart. 

The author has managed to wrap 
the horrible facts of the work of 
those who nursed the incurable sick 
around the turn of the century in 
something like poetic mist. He 
stresses the poignant side of her work 
rather than the actual stuff she had 
to work with, but this can hardly be 
written in tame words nor printed on 
paper. The reality Rose faced was too 
much for the best trained medical 
men of her day. 

Her own words epitomize her life, 
‘‘T never really wanted to write 
about life; I wanted to live it.’’ Her 
girlhood was that of a darling of a 
brilliant household; she was the 
youngest of a small family who adored 
her and delighted in her promise of 
talent. Her marriage was a failure. 
It did not answer the flaming need 





The Catholic Picture Dictionary 
Harold A. Pfeiffer, S.J. DS & P, $2.00 
(il. R. & K. Wood) 
An appropriate book for the religion 
teacher and student who are inter- 
ested in a clear and concise definition 
of all the articles used in the service 
of the Roman Catholic Church. It is 
arranged in alphabetical order with 
an added supplement of the verbal 
translation of the Mass, the manner of 
serving a Low Mass, and concludes 
with a word index. Along with the 
name and picture of the article is a 
very arbitrary guide to pronunciation. 
The illustrations are plain and intel- 
ligible and show minuteness of detail. 
This is a book with a specific purpose 
—to give a brief but accurate explana- 
tion of everything connected with the 
services of the Church. 


—Sister M. Ann Regina, O.P. 


in her heart to spend its great char- 
ity. Rose’s life ended in the great 
happiness of a 30 years’ labor of love 
consummated by the swift opening of 
the door of death into Life Itself. 

The best part of the book is the 
last section, which is the finest kind 
of a success story. Among the diffi- 
culties Rose encountered were those 
in trying to have herself and her co- 
worker classified somehow as _ re- 
ligious and allowed to wear a dis- 
tinetive dress. Rose’s temperament 
was hardly that of a contemplative, 
and the usual road toward the found- 
ing of a new order was not hers. It 
did not at first occur to her to enter 
an established order and then branch 
out on her own. Her little band 
finally became conventuals of the 
Dominican Third Order. Hers was 
the direct way of action and the 
most difficult. The life she chose 
was heroically demanding, and her 
achievements exciting. The book sat- 
isfies our best appetite for something 
to read, and is an incentive to us to 
take heart and try again with the 
perseverance that characterized Rose 
Hawthorne. 





Ancient Hope of Heaven 


The Old Testament and the 
Future Life 

Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J. Newman, $3.50 

Reviewed by Richard T. Murphy, 

O.P., 8.T.D., 8S. Prolyta. 

Almost all men of all times have had 
a belief in a future existence. The 
writers of the Old Testament nowhere 
question or doubt the existence of an 
after-life, but their often somewhat 
negative expressions in regard to it 
leave much to be desired in the matter 
of clarity. In this second edition of 
a series of lectures the author traces 
the development of the belief, and 
shows how under divine guidance 
men came slowly to see the need of 
another life where the inadequacy of 
merely temporal sanctions in this life 
would be rectified by suitable rewards 
or punishments. Along with this per- 
ception there was, naturally, a better 
perception of the nature of the future 
life. 

The author deals competently with 
the passages from the Scripture which 
have to do with the problem, and con- 
cludes by examining the question as 
presented in some of the old non- 
biblical writings. He has produced a 
sound, useful study, rather heavy 
reading for the most, but a valuable 
contribution to an important truth. 
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DAVID TUCKER 
BROWN, JR. 


N 1941 David enlisted in the 

Marine Corps, and from that 
time until his death in action on 
Okinawa in May, 1945, he wrote 
many letters—to his mother, his 
brother, and his friends. From 
them there emerges the portrait 
of a thoughtful, deeply religious, 
and at the same time an intensely 
vital young man. 


You will find true inspiration 
in David's religious faith, his 
love of literature, music and all 
beauty in nature. His bravery and 
enjoyment of physical activity 
complete this portrait of a truly 
great young man — a man well 
worth reading. $2.50 


... a lasting tribute to an ideal 
soldier—a tribute to good breed- 
ing—to high ideals—to courage 


—and econsecration.’’ 
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Object-Lesson in Family Life 


The Story of a Family: The Home 
of the Little Flower (Definitive 
Edition) 


Stephane-Joseph Piat, O.F.M. 
(tr. Benedictine of Stanbrook Abbey) 
Kenedy, $3.50 
Reviewed by Joachim Smet, 
O. Carm. 


Making a play on the title St. Therese 
originally gave to her autobiography, 
Fr. Piat presents the story of her 
family. It is his contention that the 
family of the Little Flower, no less 
than the Little Flower herself, has a 
message for the modern world. To a 
society experiencing decay in its 
basic constituent, the family, the 
Martins offer a timely example of the 
close-knit, autonomous unit which is 
the Catholic home, where flourish the 
traditional virtues of thrift, obedi- 
ence, parental and filial love, mod- 
esty, and simplicity of taste. In 
chronicling the lives of two exem- 
plary parents, Louis and Zelie Mar- 
tin, the author sets himself a socio- 
logical theme. 


Readers looking for biographical 
material on St. Therese of Lisieux 
will find the book no less satisfying. 
Fr. Piat has at his disposal fresh let- 
ters of Mme. Martin, unpublished 
journals of the saint herself, and 
other family papers. New angles 
present new perspectives: Zelie Mar- 
tin awaiting the birth of her last 
child; Therese out of the limelight 
amid her four sisters; Carmel seen 
through the letters arriving at Les 
Buissonets ; Les Buissonets during the 
lonely years that Celine nursed her 
ailing father there. Several pictures 
from the family album, new to this 
reviewer at least, help the reader re- 
construct the actual scene. 


In its manner of presentation, the 
book leaves much to be desired. Fr. 
Piat writes in his preface: ‘‘The work 
we give to the public might have 
gained in interest had it been pre- 
sented in a more graphic form, with 
the parti pris of anecdote and setting 
of the romantic biographies so fash- 
ionable today.’’ While wishing fer- 
vently that the author had taken this 
self imposed criticism to heart, one 
wonders whether he could actually 
have done so. The provocative mate- 
rials of this book are presented with 
an unctious romanticism reminiscent 
of the less fortunate examples of 
hagiography produced by the last 
century. 


Vital questions raised in the mind 


of the reader are left undiscussed. 
Veiled references like ‘‘certain malev- 
olent insinuations,’’ ‘‘in vain has it 
been insinuated,’’ abound. The writer 
only strengthens the impression, cre- 
ated by writers like Gheon, of the 
Martins as prudish, bourgeois, and 
provincial. This is all the more un- 
fortunate, in that Louis and Zelie 
Martin seem indeed to have been, as 
the author fervidly protests, genuine 
and incisive personalities. Possibly 
Fr. Piat did not wish to injure the 
feelings of living members of the 
Martin family. In that event, the 
word ‘‘definitive’’ has been too hast- 
ily applied to this book, 





Modernized St. Paul 


Letters to Young Churches 


J. B. Phillips Mace, $2.50 
Reviewed by Very Rev. Cyril 
Vollert, S.J., translator Schee- 
ben’s ‘‘The Mysteries of Chris- 
tianity’?’ & St. Thomas’ ‘‘Com- 
pendium of Theology’’. 


J. B. Phillips, a young clergyman of 
the Chureh of England, wrote this 
translation of the New ‘Testament 
Epistles during the dreadful restless- 
ness of the war years. His attitude to- 
ward these basic Christian documents 
is revealed by his frank avowal that 
he holds no ‘‘ fundamentalist views on 
‘inspiration’ ’’! The task he set him- 
self was to make his version of this 
part of the New Testament as reaa- 
able as possible in the idiom currently 
favored in England. He does not hesi- 
tate to employ colloquial turns of 
speech seldom seen in print outside of 
novels, as he believes such expressions 
faithfully reflect the common Greek 
language in which the Epistles were 
written. Whenever he sees the need, 
he substitutes paraphrase for trans- 
lation, and interjects numerous in- 
terpretative phrases of his own that 
have no basis in the original text. 


The book is unquestionably read- 
able and succeeds in conveying the 
general flow of ideas contained in the 
Epistles. But the translation is not 
always accurate; the author himself 
recommends that for closer study 
other versions at present on the mar- 
ket should be used. Catholics will wel- 
come the reminder that, according to 
Canon 1399 of the Code of Canon 
Law, translations of Sacred Scripiure 
by non-Catholics may not be read 
without proper ecclesiastical permis- 
sion. 
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Two Great Passionists 


Reviewed by Joseph M. O’Leary, 
C.P. 
Hunter of Souls: St. Paul of the 


Cross 
Fr. Edmund, C.P. Newman, $3.00 


An interesting and authoritative in- 
troduction to the life and spirit of the 
Founder of the Passionists, a great 
mystic and an apostolic missionary, 
but withal a charming and loveable 
personality. 

Father Edmund has based his 
study upon the most _ responsible 
sources; but has selected and con- 
densed his material into a book easily 
read and altogether sufficient to give 
a well-balanced and attractive por- 
trait of one of the great saints of the 
18th century. 

The lay reader, as well as the priest 
and religious, will weleome the story 
of this great Saint of the Crucified. 


Father Dominic Barberi 

Denis Gwynn D&S, $3.09 
Father Dominie Barberi, Italian Pas- 
sionist, was the visible agent of God’s 
‘*Particular Providence’’ in the re- 
ception of John Henry Newman into 
the Church. In Newman’s famous let- 
ter to Henry Wilberforce, Oct. 7, 
1845, he tells of the ‘‘accident’”’ of 
Dominie’s visit to Littlemore, an ac- 
cident that the great Oxford leader 
took as ‘‘an external ecall’’ to make 
his submission at once. 


Newman was well aware of the 30 
years of vision, longing, and prayer, 
that had been Dominiec’s preparation 
for his English apostolate. Newman 
was too sensitive to the workings of 
Divine Providence to miss the rela- 
tion between Dominic’s eall to the 
English mission and his own recep- 
tion. In the Apologia, and in Loss and 
Gain, he has shown how perfectly he 
realized that relation. 


And now, Denis Gwynn offers a 
book that will help every lover of 
Newman to enter more fully into 
the fascinating study of the ‘‘simple, 
holy man; and withal gifted with re- 
markable powers’’, from whom New- 
man received - admission into the 
Catholic Church. 

Denis Gwynn’s competence in the 
period of the Catholic Revival is well 
known. He has incorporated all the 
most important material contained in 
two earlier authoritative works, writ- 
ten by Urban Young, C.P., vice- 
postulator for the Cause of Dominic’s 
beatification, Life and Letters of Fr. 
Dominic Barberi and Venerable Dom- 
inic Barberi in England (no longer 


available). He presents it with great 
clearness and in a most attractive 
style. 


Dominie Barberi died in 1849. 
Newman, in 1889, expressed the hope 
that Rome would one day enroll 
Father Dominic among the saints. 
The present work brings out in an in- 
spiring way the ground of that hope. 
And every reader will find encour- 
agement to do the tasks of the present 
day as the condition for the ‘‘kindly 
light’’ that will ultimately reveal 
God’s plan in his own regard. 


Wanted: More Miracles 


Souls at Stake 

Francis J. Ripley ¢- 

F. 8. Mitchell Wagner, $2.50 
Reviewed by Carol Jackson, co- 
founder and co-editor ‘‘Integ- 
rity’’ magazine. 

In the pages of its magazine the Le- 
gion of Mary has thrashed out many 
of the problems of the lay apostolate. 
Some of these articles have been col- 
lected and are here presented for the 
benefit of priests and lay apostles 
outside legionary circles, as they have 
general bearing. 

Beeause it is simply written, highly 
practical and yet completely realistic, 
some people are going to find this the 
most useful handbook on the lay apos- 
tolate yet published. Subjects covered 
range from what’s wrong with the 
world to the necessity of devotion to 
Mary, but mostly the book concen- 
trates on how to go about the aposto- 
late today. 

For some reason, perhaps it is the 
unassuming manner of presentation 
(rather like the Legion itself), one is 
surprised to find that the authors con- 
sistently refuse to fumble problems 
which are usually glossed over by 
worldly platitudes. ‘‘Why are there 
so few miracles in the Chureh today ?”’ 
they ask. This unpopular subject is 
usually dismissed with a few depreca- 
tory words by the unconscious natur- 
alism of the day. These authors attri- 
bute the lack of miracles to the low 
level to which our Catholicity has 
fallen, but furthermore they deplore 
the lack. They consider miracles part 
of the ordinary stock in trade of a 
healthy chureh, and very useful for 
mass conversions. 

Consider another example of the 
faith with which they approach the 
apostolate : 

No doubt you have noticed the con- 
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Handbook of Happiness 
for Here & Hereafter 


The Contemplative Life 


Julianus Pomerius Newman, $2.50 
(tr. Sister Mary Josephine Suelzer) 


Reviewed by Francis J. L. Beck- 
man, S.T.D., Titular Archbishop 
of Phulli, 
The Contemplative Life projects in 
language crystal-clear the inestimable 
depth, grandeur, and inspired elo- 
quenee of the soul of a great writer 
of the Chureh. This ‘‘other Augus- 
tine’’ (if I may eall him such) sings 
a song of earthy yet celestial scope. 
From dust of earth to door of heaven 
his pen traces that irrevocable pat- 
tern of rich spiritual living which 
alone is the guarantee of salvation. 
The Contemplative and the Active 
lives are clearly drawn and con- 
trasted and the directions, exhorta- 
tions, warnings too, are sharp and to 
the point. His description and analy- 
sis of the cardinal virtues and vices 
is beautifully limned and his grasp »f 
heaven a truly sublime conception. 
A giant of his times, he was the 
Bishop’s friend, confessor of a clergy 
erying for guidance and strength in 
a wilderness of evil days (yet days 
of saints and mighty souls, of richly 
fruitful thought and nobler work). 
For the sacred ministers of God’s 
Holy Church he raises high the 
spiritual standards, summoning all te 
a truly sanctified way of life. Through 
this moving work Pomerius is the 
great ‘‘continuator’’ of Augustine, a 
bridge of sublimity and eloquence 
spanning the centuries. The Contem- 
plative Life should be read and re- 
read by every man and woman 
worthy of the name Catholic. 





soling articles which have appeared of 
late in the Catholic Press of some 
country proving that in the year 1987 
or so the Catholic Church will have a 
larger membership than all other re- 
ligions. Why? It is because the Catho- 
lic birth-rate is higher than any other 
in such country. You see, it is by the 
birth-rate and the ordinary law of 
multiplication alone that we are going 
to have more Catholics in such and 
such a year! I ask you tf that is not 
looking on the Catholic Church as a 
purely human institution? 

Souls at Stake is a good book. Cath- 
olie Actionists are going to disagree 
on a few points ( so do I), but even 
they will rejoice at its hard-headed 
realism, and profit by most of the an- 
alyses. 
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Raises Many Questions 


Introduction to Philosophy 

Louis de Raeymaeker 

(tr. Harry McNeill) Wagner, $4.00 

Reviewed by James F, Anderson, 

Ph.D., who has just transferred 

from Loyola University philoso- 

phy faculty to that of the Um- 

versity of Notre Dame. 
This introductory textbook for the 
course in philosophy in the Higher 
Institute of Philosophy of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain is primarily a 
compendium of information about 
philosophy—a résumé of its problems 
and its history, plus a catalogue of 
contemporary philosophic organiza- 
tions (teaching centers, academies, so- 
cieties, congresses), and of philosophic 
literature. It is a mine of useful facts 
for the student of philosophy. Con- 
taining comparatively little doctrine, 
it is designed to ‘‘awaken a taste for 
philosophy, provoke the desire for 
personal and disinterested research, 
sustain and direct the first efforts of 
study’’. 


In the chapter on ‘‘The Problens 
of Philosophy’’ many questions are 
raised ; few answers are given or even 
indicated. For the graduate student, 
such an approach is excellent, pro- 
vided, of course, that the teacher 
doesn’t leave these questions in the 


air. The average under-graduate will 
be baffled. 


In the present reviewer’s opinion, 
this is not a textbook for the general 
run of undergraduates, but a refer- 
ence-manual for students intending te 
do advanced work in philosophy. In 
the latter role, it has a great deal to 
recommend it; excellently written, it 
contains a store of invaluable informa- 
tion for such students. 


One doctrinal criticism is in order: 
The old cliché that philosophy is ‘‘a 
body of natural knowledge .. . (p. 
27, italics mine), only serves to perpe- 
tuate the fiction that Philosophy exists 
in books. With the realism of St. 
Thomas, it is important to remind 
ourselves, as well as our students, that 
philosophy has no being—neither ac- 
tual nor habitual—outside the minds 
of philosophers. 





May I add my congratulations 
and encouragements for all that you 
have done in properly reporting 
books and reviews thereof in 
BOOKS ON TRIAL. 


—Rev. Raymond A. Schueth, 
Farmer City, Illinois 
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A One-Act Summa 


The Existence of God 

Dom Mark Pontifex L G, $2.25 

Reviewed by Very Rev. John 

Leonard Callahan, O.P., Ph.D., 

Pontifical Faculty of Philosophy, 

River Forest, Il. 

This is a new approach in synopsis 
form to the treatise on God according 
to the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The purpose of the author is to give 
a brief account of Thomist philosophy 
through a discussion of the chief 
issues involved in the arguments for 
the existence of God. 

Dom Mark dips into logic, meta- 
physies, psychology, and ethics to lay 
a groundwork for the understanding 
of the technical aspects of his argu- 
ments and to round out his explana- 
tions. In simple language he sums up 
the teaching of St. Thomas concerning 
universals, the validity of human 
knowledge, causality, potency and act. 
and the purpose of life. 


In his treatment of free will he de- 
parts from what he terms ‘‘the rigor- 
ous Thomist school’’, citing Fr. Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange as a representative. 
But he has advised his readers that 
he does not wish to provoke debate 
and that his solutions of the dark 
mysteries are intimately his own. 
Some problems are left unsolved but 
his clear and compact presentation 
should stimulate thought and help 
many ‘‘to rise from the imperfect 
goods of this world to Perfect Good.’’ 





For the Religion Teacher 


Twelve and After 
Rev. F. H. Drinkwater Newman, $2.25 


Reviewed by Bro. William Mang, 

CS.C., Ph.D., Chairman Midwest 

Section Nat, Cath. Ed. Assn. 
A reprint of an earlier work, this 
work is both a source book for, and 
a companion book to, a two-year 
course in religion for boys and girls 
in England, many of whom formerly 
withdrew from school at the leaving- 
age of fourteen. 


Arranged to follow the liturgical 
year, it presents background, inter- 
pretation, and explanation of many 
knotty topics in the usual course in 
religion and it also gives a succinct 
history of the development of the 
Mass, of the practice of frequent com- 
munion, of private confession, of in- 
dulgences, and of feast days in the 
ealendar of the Church. A summary 
of biblical events leading up to the 
Incarnation, a positive approach to 
the teaching of the Commandments, 
and a short description of important 
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events or epochs in the history of the 
Church together with an explanation 
of the condition of the world at the 
time, of life in the Church, and of 
the relation of the Church and the 
world, are noteworthy features of this 
little book. 

This book will be execedingly help- 
ful to both elementary and highschool 
teachers of religion. It is unfortunate 
that the publishers did not provide for 
adapting the book for American 
teachers. There is frequent reference 
to sections of a catechism, probably 
the English Catechism drawn up by 
the Bishop of England and Wales, but 
no publisher or title is given. This 
oversight, however, does not seriously 
detract from its usefulness. 


A Marian Gallery 


The Madonna in Art 
Intro. by Henri Gheon Continental, $15.00 
Notes by Renee Zeller. 


Here is a Mary-book worthy of the 
subject. It is a beautiful, treasurable 
book, constituted of 148 reproductions 
of European masterpieces, a theologi- 
cal-aesthetie introduction by the late 
Henri Gheon, eminent Catholic biog- 
rapher, and biographical-critical notes 
that stimulate the reader to all sorts 
of studious ambitions, 

The design is in the best European 
tradition, with stunning typography, 
chalk-white binding with blue letter- 
ing (Mary’s colors), sepia halftones 
and tipped-in color plates of magnifi- 
cent registration. Content involves a 
fair representation of the best of clas- 
sic painting—for indeed it was the 
subject of Mary that challenged the 
great artists of the Christian era to 
the limits of their medium, so that 
they almost foreed the gates of 
heaven, as it were, for authentication 
of their vision. 

Gheon’s prelude is a most suitable 
summation of Marian theology—a 
meditation on the mystery of her 
Maternity of the world, on her limit- 
less depths—first considered abstract- 
ly, then in terms of the idiom of the 
artworks following. It is regrettable 
that what Father Lelen would eall a 
‘‘surrendering’’ or mis-translation 
results in the phrase ‘‘ worship of the 
Virgin.”’ 





—M. E. E. 





Fundamental Principles of 
Catholic Action 

F. Lelotte, SJ. Fides, $1.25 - $3.00 
A manual based on the Belgian model, at- 
tempting to give an understanding of the 
thought of the Holy Father, with emphasis 
on method, and the principle of specializa- 
tion. 
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ARTS AND POETRY 


Poet & Saint: an 
Analogy 


Art and Faith: Letters between 
Jacques Maritain & Jean Cocteau 


tr. John Coleman Phil. Lib., $2.75 
Reviewed by Sister M. Rosenda, 
O.S.F., Ph.D., Alverno College, 
Milwaukee. 


This, an interchange of letters be- 
tween a great French philosopher and 
a poet over a period of four months 
in 1925-1926, is another instance of 
the preoccupation with supernatural 
values of France’s Christian thinkers. 


‘Tt is not easy to be a poet, it is 
not easy to be a Christian, it is doubly 
difficult to be both at once.’’ Thus 
Maritain synthesizes the core problem 
of this correspondence. The problem, 
emerging from the modern poet’s dif- 
ficulty to make his art serve his super- 
natural interests, is a peculiarly con- 
temporary one that arises from the 
modern confusion of values. The art- 
ists of the Ages of Faith had no such 
problem because they were ‘‘spon- 
taneously faithful’? to the motto 
‘Art for God.’’ In an age of dis- 
torted values, like ours, men easily 
lose sight of the relationship of the 
material to the spiritual; and, even 
those who do not, with difficulty use 
the material for their sanctification. 


Maritain gives testimony to the 
lofty character of poetry by drawing 
an analogy between it and_ saint- 
hood. Both make on the individual 
“insistent demands for heroism.’’ 
Whereas the saint completes the work 
of the Passion, the poet completes the 
work of the Creation. ‘‘He co-oper- 
ates in divine balancings, he moves 
mysteries about; he is in natural 
sympathy with the secret powers that 
play about in the world.’’ Whereas 
sainthood, however, is a participation 
in the life of the spirit, art and 
poetry though ‘‘more necessary than 
bread to the human race’’. . . merely 
‘*fit it for the life of the spirit.’’ 


Still, great though poetry may be, 
there is only one thing necessary .. . 
and if a man’s vocation as an artist 
does not contribute to his vocation to 
Sanctification, art becomes for him a 
“pretty monster.’’ It is not that art, 
in itself, leads away from God. 
Rather, it ‘‘goes spontaneously to 
God .. . as the universal principle of 
all form and clarity.’’ But because 


High Voltage 


Poor Scholar 


Benedict Kiely S & W, $3.00 
Reviewed by Rev. Lows F. 
Doyle, S.J., Saint Louis Univer- 
sity Irish expert, 


The title refers to William Carleton 
(1794-1869), ‘‘the greatest novelist 
that Ireland in the 19th century gave 
to the English language.’’ As no 
other writer, he knew and loved the 
Irish of the cabins, for he was in 
origin one of them, and his genius 
was equal to the task of picturing 
the dark, wild world they lived in: 
their tragedies, patience, gaiety, re- 
volt, misfortunes, culminating in the 
stark horror of the Famine. Whoever 
has not read Carleton does not know 
19th century Ireland; whoever has 
must econelude that the Irish are an 
indestructible race. 


The quality of his work is uneven 
because he was a split personality 
from the day that he let Caesar Ot- 
way and his own poverty draw him 
away from the Church, in which his 
heart always remained even while he 
imagined that he had reasoned his 
way out of it. He couldn’t serve two 
masters. Whenever he deserted his 
own genius to go traipsing after the 
moral lesson or the fashionable novel 
or the Gothie horror story, he failed. 
This facing-both-ways led to misun- 
derstanding often by his readers. 


The period Carleton records is one 
which no one with a vestige of human 
feeling can think of with perfect 
ealm, It is an inferno. Mr. Kiely 
writes an excellent prose through 
which flows a current of cold, con- 
trolled fury of very high voltage. 
Carleton at the end of his life must 
have felt like a prose Dante whose 
hell was of this world, a hell he had 
been etching for a lifetime. Mr. 
Kiely’s skillful and sympathetic pre- 
sentation catches this perfectly. 


The book is essential for anyone 
interested in 19th century Ireland. 
This English language that was sad- 
dled on the Irish—where and how 
have they learned to write it so 
superbly ? 





man is a ‘‘searred creature ... the 
artist has great trouble in making use, 
without hurting himself, of a creative 
virtue that is too hard for him as 
man.”’ 
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The Writing Greens 
Again 


With Much Love 


Anne Green Harper, $3.00 
Reviewed by Sr. M. David, 
S.S.N.D., translator, librarian, 


author: ‘‘The College of Notre 
Dame of Maryland.’’ 
Anne Green has given us in this 
family biography a characteristically 
gay, courageous picture of Southern 


_aristocracy expatriate and homesick 


in Paris. Touching the bleak spots on 
her canvas with the bright color of 
her humor, she paints a group por- 
trait so different from the one her 
brother Julian presents that one 
would never suspect Memories of 
Happy Days concerned the same 
family. Both books are eminently 
readable, nor does either exclude the 
other; for Anne has placed all the 
emphasis upon the time of their 
childhood, in the early years of this 
century, whereas Julian more serious- 
ly depicts his experiences as a young 
man in Paris, during and after World 
War I. 

Any reader who is looking for a 
portrayal of French family customs 
or for an insight into the mind of the 
pre-war generation would do better 
to choose the brother’s study. Yet, if 
you are in search of sheer entertain- 
ment, you will find the sister’s hilar- 
ity far the more attractive. Though 
at times it seems a bit unfeeling, a 
trifle coarse, it is no worse than that, 
and the volume could safely be en- 
trusted even to highschool youth. In- 
deed, the recital of Mamma’s and 
Papa’s gallant behavior in the teeth 
of adverse fortune might awaken ad- 
miration in many readers, old as well 
as young. 

Miss Green deserves our gratitude 
for this contribution to worthwhile 
leisure reading. Let us hope that, now 
she has returned to Paris and come 
into the Church, she will employ her 
great talent in sharing some of her 
more profound experiences. 





. .. it seems to me that, in consid- 
ering books and men, there is al- 
ways one great lesson a generous 
criticism wishes to derive: How far 
do they enlarge our conception of 
human destiny. how far do they 
increase the human scale, add to 
the number of ways in which per- 
sonality can achieve itself? 
—from ‘‘The Malady of the Ideal’’ 
by Van Wyck Brooks (U. Penna., 
$2), p, 85. 
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Binyon Translation 


Makes Music & Makes Sense 
The Portable Dante 
"ed. Paolo Milano Viking, $2.00 

Reviewed by Msgr. I. J. Semper, 

Tatt.D., chairman English de- 

partment, Loras College; author 

““In the Steps of Dante’’ and 

works, 

This volume contains an informative 
introduction by Paolo Milano; the 
Divine Comedy in its entirety, trans- 
lated by the English poet, Laurence 
Binyon; Rossetti’s translation of La 
Vita Nuova; and selections trans- 
lated from De Monarchia, De Vulgari 
Eloquentia, the ‘‘Rhymes,’’ and the 
Latin epistles. It is what the publish- 
ers claim+—‘‘the most comprehensive 
single-volume edition of Dante’s 
works ever published in America.”’ 

Its outstanding feature is the 
translation of the Divine Comedy, 
done in triple rhyme (Dante’s terza 
rima), on which Laurence Binyon 
worked for a period of 20 years, and 
which he completed shortly before his 
death in 1943. There are many Eng- 
lish translations of the Divine Com- 
edy, in prose, in blank verse, and in 
the triple rhyme. The merit of a 
prose translation is its literalness, 
but even at best it is bound to 
prove inadequate, because it sacrifices 
music almost entirely to sense. The 
most popular blank-verse transla- 
tions, Cary’s and _  Longfellow’s, 
achieve musical effect, but their music 
is Miltonic, or perhaps _pseudo- 
Miltonic, rather than Dantean. 

To translate Dante in triple rhyme 
is to do the job the hard way. Eng- 
lish syllables end in _ consonants, 
whereas in Italian four words out of 
every five end in vowels. To produce 
in English a continuous measure of 
intricately interwoven rhymes for 
some fourteen thousand lines—to do 
this so as to make music and to make 
sense—is an achievement of the first 
order. Binyon, who is conscientious, 
sensitive to nuances of meaning and 
mood, and melodious, gets as close to 
Dante as can be done in English, His 
version of the Divine Comedy can be 
read, as he meant it to be, ‘‘with 
pleasure as an English poem.”’ 

Another admirable feature of this 
volume is the apparatus provided to 
aid the reader of the Divine Comedy: 
Binyon’s clarifying introductions to 
the cantos, and Grandgent’s invalu- 
able footnotes. This volume should 
prove a boon not only to the general 
reader who wishes to become ac- 
quainted with Dante, but also to the 
college student who is pursuing a 
course in the Divine Comedy. 
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TRADE CORNER NOTES FOR BOOK BUYERS 


How to Order - 
How to Pay 


High on the list of dealer troubles 
reported to us is the check or money 
order that cannot be identified. We 
print the following in answer to their 
appeals. 

1. Every order should show exactly 
to whom it is to be charged. Do not 
leave it to chance. 


2. Once a charge account has been 
established, place each succeeding 
order in the same name. Don’t use 
the name of a school in one case and 
the name of a religious order, or con- 
vent, or parish, in another. 

3. When payment is forwarded, al- 
ways show the name of the account 
to which it was originally charged. 
Do not send a check signed by some 
name other than that under which the 
order was placed, without sending a 
memorandum along with the remit- 





AN AGREEMENT 


Mr. William Clissold regards Birth- 
Control as the test of liberality: those 
against it are reactionary: those in fa- 
vour are for the progressive revolu- 
tion. 


Where you have laid it, let the sword 
divide : 

And your unmotherly Medea be 

Here sundered from our human trin- 
ity, 

The Mother and the Virgin and the 
Bride. 


Why should we falter? Ours shall be 
the mirth 

And yours the amaze when you have 
thinned away 

Your starving serfs to fit their starvel- 
ing pay 

And seen the meek inheriting the 
earth. 


That Christ from this creative purity 

Came forth your sterile appetites to 
scorn. ‘ 

Lo: in her house Life without Lust 
was born, 

So in your house Lust without Life 
shall die. 


—in ‘‘The Queen of the Seven 
Swords,’’ by G. K. Chester- 
ton, p. 27 (first published in 
1926, just reprinted), $1.00 


tance showing the name to which the 
original charge was made. 

By observing these precautions, 
buyers will save both time and ex- 
pense for themselves as we!l as for 
dealers. 


Returning Books 


We are also asked to clear up a 
point on ‘‘returns.’’ Dealers tell us 
they have no end of trouble on books 
returned for credit because of inabil- 
ity to find out in many cases to whom 
eredit should be given. The package 
may show one name, whereas the ac- 
count is under another name, and 
there is nothing to indicate what that 
name is. 

In schools where many different 
people place orders, or have accounts, 
dealers tell us they experience great 
difficulty in keeping these accounts 
straight. The only safe method, they 
say, is to furnish the customer with 
a label to be used where a return has 
been authorized. This label is made 
out by the dealer and is marked to 
show the name of the account. 


Deductions for books returned 
should never be made wntil the Credit 
Memorandum is received. Letters re- 
ceived indicate that dealers have 
much more trouble in these matters 
than formerly. It is hoped that these 
hints to buyers may help them. 


Publisher's Profit 
Book Dealer’s Loss 


Lest it be thought that Catholic deal- 
ers are the only ones who complain 
of losing money through ‘‘short rate’’ 
books, here is part of a letter from 
Coneord Book Shop, New York, in 
Publishers’ Weekly: 


*‘Tt is a well known fact that the 
average bookstore’s cost of doing 
business runs from 33 per cent to 38 
per cent. I speak of the better man- 
aged shops, not the ones which go out 
of business, which are all too many. 

‘‘Now Saunders come*along with a 
book... 


‘*A terrific demand has been gen- 
erated ; no doubt Saunders will make 
a very sizable profit . . . but a sizable 
part of that profit will be made up 
of book-sellers’ losses on the sale of 
the book. . . 


‘‘Tt is my belief that if the book is 
to be promoted through trade chan- 
nels even a medical book publisher 
should see to it that the bookseller 
doesn’t lose money on his prod- 
wet... .”” 
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The Rights of the Spirit in a Mechanized World 


The Works of the Mind 
ed. R. B. Heywood U. of Chicago, $4.00 
Reviewed by Joseph A. McCal- 
lin, S.J., Ph.D., Rockhurst Col- 
lege, Kansas City. 


Mr. Heywood has edited for publica- 
tion a series of lectures delivered at 
the University of Chicago in the late 
winter and spring of 1946. John Nef, 
Chairman of the Committee on Social 
Thought, has written a preface. The 
lectures were unique and most deserv- 
ing of attention in that twelve of the 
foremost contemporary thinkers and 
doers in the fields of art, action, 
thought and scholarship were called 
upon to perform a common task. This 
common task centered about what 
must be the most important problem 
of our day, if indeed not of every age 
—the problem, to quote Mr. Nef’s 
words, in the preface, of ‘‘creative 
processes by which serious results 
might be achieved in the arts, in the 
conduct of educational and political 
enterprise, in creative thought and 
scholarship. ”’ 


The contributors, M. J. Adler, 
Heinrich Bruning, Mare Chagall, 8. 
Chandrasekhar, Alfeo Faggi, J. W. 
Fulbright, R. M. Hutchins, C. H. Me- 
Ilwain, J. von Neumann, Arnold 
Schonberg, Y. R. Simon and F. L. 
Wright are, without exception, men 
who are ‘‘creators’’ in their fields, 
who have, at the same time, an excel- 
lent talent for expressing their 
thoughts regarding the process by 
which achievement is wrought. The 
choice of the problem, the placing of it 
by Mr. Simon, the selection of the 
lecturers, and the measure of the per- 
formance are such that this volume 
merits the attention and will excite 
much interest and thought in every 
person in any way concerned with the 
drying up of the sources upon which 


our civilization depends for its very 
life. 


The danger of such a cooperative 
work as this lies in the inevitable ten- 
dency of men of this calibre to inter- 
pret their task in personal terms, or 
at least to discuss their own field in 
its own terms, without reference to a 
general framework. What means were 
taken to avoid this pitfall are not ex- 
plained, but it has been skirted with 
remarkable success. We advisedly say 
skirted, because several of the lectures 
become fairly technical, and can be 
fully appreciated only by persons 
with an advanced knowledge of the 
field which they treat. To the well- 


educated reader, however; none of 
them is unintelligible, and each of 
them, with a moderate effort, can 
greatly deepen the reader’s insight in- 
to fundamental operations. 

Anyone who has at heart the con- 
tinuance in an industrialized, mater- 
ialistie world, of action based upon in- 
tegrated, truly ‘‘liberal’’ thought, who 
wants a positive approach to the 
achievement of liberalized acecomplish- 
ment in the arts, in education, poli- 
ties, scholarship, will find this series 
of lectures not only immediately pro- 
vocative, but the seed ground for fur- 
ther thought and direction. We are 
fortunate that Mr. Heywood and the 
University of Chicago have made this 
project worthy of their efforts. 





Rhetoric - A Definition 

(Rhetoric) may be defined as a 
form of infidelity by which the 
writer conveys the impression that 
he has felt what he has not felt, in 
order to give his expression the 
form and consistency demanded by 
art. 
—from ‘‘The Malady of the Ideal’’ 

by Van Wyck Brooks (U. Penna., 

$2), p. 24. 
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HUGH DORMER'S 
DIARIES 


“These diaries record a tale 
of almost incredible hard- 
ships, undertaken in a spirit 
of almost incredible heroism. 
The story of young Dormer’s 
courage and his unswerving 
faith in his cause make a 
moving recital! ‘If I die’, he 
could write in utter simplic- 
ity, ‘I die happy serving 
God’s will—and if I live per- 
haps it will be also in some 
inscrutable fashion according 
to that Will. Either way I 
am at peace and content.’ ” 


—Books on Trial 


$2.50 


June Selection of the 
Catholic Book Club 


* 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
Westminster, Maryland 














Father of the Paulist Choir 


Sharps and Flats in Five Decades 


Father Wm. Fim, C.S.P. Harper, $3.75 
Reviewed by Caroline Holland. 


The Paulist Choristers have been 
part of the musical life of America 
for so many years that it seems diffi- 
cult to remember a time when they 
did not exist as an outstanding musi- 
eal organization. But their foundation 
and growth was a matter of years of 
hard work within this century, and 
their success came only after a strug- 
gle on the part of their founder, 
Father William Finn, to inculcate a 
radically different idea of choral 
singing and to secure its acceptance 
by audiences and critics. Here Father 
Finn tells the story of that struggle, 
coupled with his own effort to de- 
velop the ideal and find the method 
of attaining it. 


The book is essentially a musical 
autobiography. Of necessity it had to 
be the story of Father Finn’s life not 
primarily as a priest, but as a musi- 
cian. He is acknowledged to be pre- 
eminent in his field and he can speak 
with authority of techniques, stand- 


ards and methods in choral music. 
Those who have heard his choirs, or 
studied in his classes, know how well 
he attained the ideals he set for him- 
self. 


The book is in a humorous vein. 
Most of the time, the humor is truly 
amusing, particularly if the reader 
has ever struggled with church choirs 
of varying degrees of excellence. The 
whole account of the author’s musical 
life is told, from his first attempts to 
evade the hours of practice at the 
piano in a Boston boyhood; through 
the years with various choral organi- 
zations, down to the last phase of 
traveling and teaching in an effort to 
spread his ideals and methods as a 
means of elevating the standards of 
Catholic liturgy. 


Its greatest interest will perhaps be 
for musicians, particularly for those 
interested in choral work. But even 
the general reader will find interest- 
ing the story of a gifted musician’s 
ereative work in a field new to Amer- 
ican musicians of his time. 
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Older Girls 


Florence Crannell Means 
and the Race Problem 


You are girls. You are of a genera- 
tion that has been scientifically en- 
lightened as to the ludicrous fallacy 
of superior and inferior races, You 
are not weighed down with the taboos 
of the past. A great deal of the future 
of your country rests with you. Will 
you keep your thoughts straight, as 
you grow to full maturity? Will you 
keep remembering that individuals 
are individuals, and that the ugly and 
unpleasant ones we sometimes meet 
are usually that way because they 
have had little opportunity to be any- 
thing else? Will you try to meet some 
of the privileged, educated members 
of these minority groups, if not im 
person then by reading about them 
so that you may have a fairer idea of 
what they can do and be? 

I hope so. For it is going to be up 
to you to see that no one in this great 
wonderful country of ours is dened 
the chance to become the best that is 
in him. 


So writes Florence Crannell Means 
to the girls of Visitation High School, 
Chicago, in concluding a magnificent 
letter that appeared in a recent issue 
of Vista, the highschool magazine. 
Mrs. Means is one of the few young 
people’s authors who has succeeded in 
embodying in her excellent stories 
(Shuttered Windows, Teresita of the 
Valley, Great Day in the Morning, 
and, reviewed herein, Assorted Sis- 
ters) one of the most difficult and 
controversial of themes—the race 
question. 


As Therese Blandford (’49) says 
in her biographical note: 


‘Karly in her life, as Mrs. Means 
eame to know more about minority 
groups in the country, she recognized 
a need for a wider realization of their 
problems. She reasoned that racial 
understanding must have its founda- 
tion laid in childhood . . . and must 
be based on knowledge as well as sym- 
pathy. ... A deep religious faith is 
behind all of Florence Means’ actions, 
and is implicit in her work, as are 
her liberal views, tolerance, objective- 
ness, and keen sense of humor... 
Through her books she is reaching the 
heart of the citizens of tomorrow, the 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 


young people, and is kindling in 
them an understanding and trust of 
each other and a sympathy with each 
other despite race and environment, 
so that later they may work together 
in harmony and create peace among 


ae... 





Assorted Sisters 
Florence Crannell Means 
(il. Helen Blair) HM, $2.50 
Reviewed by Sister M, Gustave, 
O.P., Visitation High School, Chi- 
cago. 


In these days of housing shortage and 
too-easy divorcee, it is good to read a 
story of a family whose members live 
happily in the crowded quarters of a 
Denver settlement house, who love 
each other simply and unreservedly, 
and who solve their difficulties by 
mutual charity, understanding, and 
forbearance. 


Against this friendly background a 
group of teen-agers meet and try to 
work out some of the chief problems 
confronting American youth every- 
where today. Mary Locke, daughter 
of the settlement house director, 
bands with Mei-Lee, a Chinese refu- 
gee, Marita, a Spanish-American girl, 
and Caro, a Negro girl, to face the 
terrifying newness and loneliness of 
East High School. The experiences of 
these ‘‘assorted sisters’’ range from 
overcoming the snobbery of their 
classmates to buying real estate. 
Their conversation covers everything 
from Latin and ‘‘the new look’’ to 
democracy and religion. 


But the affairs of school do not ex- 
clude the exciting events which mark 
the growth of Friendship Settlement 
House. Through the combined efforts 
of Mr. and Mrs. Locke and the ‘‘as- 
sorted sisters,’’ great strides are 
made in combatting prejudice and 
making the settlement house a true 
democracy in miniature. 


Florence Crannell Means has again 
made a significant contribution to 
teen-age literature. It is rather sad- 
dening to realize that while members 
of the U.N. ponder the destinies of 
nations, here in this unheralded novel 
for the young lies the solution to all 
the woes of the world and the anti- 
dote to Communism: men must love 
and tolerate each other for the love 
of God, and each individual must ar- 
rive at this conclusion in the depths 
of his own heart. 
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Judith of France 

Margaret Leighton H M, $2.50 

Reviewed by Sister M. James 

Power, S.S.N.D., principal, Girls’ 

Catholic High School, Malden; 

author, ‘‘In the Name of the 

Bee’’ and ‘‘ Poets at Prayer’’. 
Here is a book for those early and 
middle teen-agers who, once in their 
lives, have been Princess Somebody in 
the land of make-believe. Judith, the 
subject of this biography, was, how- 
ever, a real princess. She was daugh- 
ter to the king of France and grand- 
daughter to Charlemagne, 

To replenish the royal treasury and 
to eventually rule the Roman Empire, 
Charles, her father, arranged a mar- 
riage with Athelwulf, the aging Bri- 
tish king, who had stopped at the 
French Court en route from a pilgri- 
mage. But in the alliance 15-year-old 
Judith was not victimized. The kind, 
old king revered her youth and, as a 
grandchild, she reciprocated his atti- 
tude. 

Perils of the sea, fear of the Vik- 
ings harassed the royal party in 
crossing the Channel; hostility for a 
Frankish queen raged among the 
English ; murmurs of protest arose at 
court; and the heir to the throne pre- 
pared war against his father. But 
Judith of France was soon known as 
Judith of All England. 

With no burden of dates, with no 
chronicle of events, the story of the 
princess moves on with all the real- 
ism of the times, with all the accuracy 
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of history, with all the charm of ro- 
manee. For the young reader there 
may be too much description. But for 
the late teen-ager, Margaret Leighton 
has recreated the Carolingian days 
with their exciting boar hunts, their 
family feuds, and their political in- 
trigues. Equally well she has revived 
the virility of the Anglo-Saxon, the 
hospitality of the mead-hall, and the 
relation of Church and State. 

The book is Catholic. It has to be 
when it has for its significant message 
the law of Christian Love among 
brothers and when it emphasizes as 
one of its chief characters the little 
prince who is so well known as Al- 
fred the Great. Miss Leighton could 
do for children the life of one of the 
canonized saints. 
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Watch for a Tall White Sail 
Margaret E. Bell Morrow, $2.50 
Reviewed by Sister M. Annun- 
ciata, R.S.M., Glennon High 
School, Kansas City. 


This is another of native-Alaskan 
Margaret Bell’s attractive stories tell- 
ing of the perils of pioneer life on the 
almost uninhabited sea coast of 
Alaska, the hardships the pioneers 
endured, and the hazards of salmon 
fishing late in the 19th C. Local color 
abounds. Deep family devotedness and 
affection, respect of children for par- 
ents, and reverence make the story 
impressive—and elevating. Interest- 
ing characters and situations keep the 
reader interested and anxious. 


Story concerns the Monroe family 
who leave Victoria for Alaska, where 
Florence, beautiful, refined 16-year- 
old daughter has full responsibility 
as housekeeper for her brothers at 
their salmon fishery. Dutifully she 
cooks, launders, nurses in emergencies 
—exteriorily courageous and cheerful, 
interiorly willing but lonely. Life in 
the wilderness meant only obedience 
to her father’s will and devotion to 
her brothers. The romance that began 
in Florence’s heart on the dull sea 
voyage from Victoria when a tall 
white sail of a sloop racing north- 
ward filled her with admiration for 
the daring skipper (whoever he was), 
culminated in her engagement to him 
with her father’s blessing. 

Highly recommended for teen-agers. 





Joan, Free Lance Writer 
Alice Ross Colver Messner, $2.50 
Reviewed by Joan Quilty, a real 
free-lance writer. 


The teen-age girl who is interested in 
learning to write and sell, profession- 
ally, may perhaps garner methods of 
successfully achieving these ends 
from this book. The writing technique 
instructions are sound. One wonders 
though if the young unknowing 
reader will find the almond meat in 
all the pastel fictional coating. The 
advise on markets is a realistic view. 
But Mrs. Colver is much too optimis- 
tie of the easy means by which sales 
can be obtained. She violates badly 
the law of percentage of sales versus 
submissions ! 


The book is held together in a frilly 
fiction format by a thread of romance 
between Joan, the would-be writer, 
and her neighbor, a young returned 
soldier, The entertainment, dress, and 
furniture details are carefully con- 
temporary, so much so they will be 
speedily dated. 
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Jefferson's Daughter 


Mildred Criss D M, $3.00 
Reviewed by Sister M. Celeste, 
O.P., librarian, Dominican Col- 
lege, Racine. 


The gigantic stature of Thomas Jef- 
ferson has eclipsed many of his con- 
temporaries, including those who co- 
operated with him in the tremendous 
task of forming a new government 
which should safe-guard ‘‘ Life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness’’. 
The immediate family circle of this 
‘Sage of Monticello’’ seems to have 





shared in this eclipse, for very little 
has been recorded of them. 


In this biography of Jefferson’s 
daughter, Martha, Mildred Criss has 
given her readers a study of a strong, 
womanly character, one not unworthy 
of her renowned father. Martha Jef- 
ferson was practically grownup at the 
age of eleven. Because of their sym- 
pathetic understanding love for each 
other, Martha shared many secrets 
with her father. She seems always to 
have known when not to disagree, 
when to acquiesce, when to advise, 
when to lead, and when to follow. Jef- 
ferson placed implicit faith in the 
judgment of this eldest daughter of 
his. 

At twelve Martha was in Paris tak- 
ing care of her dear father, who rep- 
resented the newly formed American 
government at the Court of Louis 
XVI. Paris was already in a troubled 
mood, and Thomas Jefferson realized 
that his Martha needed more protec- 
tion here than at Monticello. Conse- 
quently, at the advice of Madame Ad- 
rienne, charming wife of that illustri- 
ous soldier of fortune, the Marquis de 
La Fayette, she was placed as pension- 
naire at the Abbaye Royale, which 
was under the direction of Mother 
Louise Therese, a woman of great dis- 
cernment and tact. 
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Teen-Age Blues 


Nancy Pepper Messner, $2.00 
Reviewed by Lois Slade. 


I have no use for a cute muse. 


For people, that is, who rhyme 
‘‘eliquey’’ and ‘‘ieky,’’ ‘‘goo’’ and 
‘*too,’’ ‘‘twosome’’ and ‘‘gruesome.’’ 
Consequently, Miss Pepper’s verse, 
for all its flip attack on flip subjects, 
its clever playing with words, and its 
raison d’etre (i.e., as a tonie for that 
eestatically tortured period of growth 
catalogued as adolescence), irritates 
the Shelley in me. 


Grouped under general headings 
topical to teen-agers, the author’s 
doggerel is distinguished mainly by 
an appalling grammatical construc- 
tion and a correlative skittishness 
that implies the normal highschool 
girl cherishes only two missions in 
life: acquiring (1) dates and (2) 
glamor. 


Snuff and nonsense, Miss Pepper. 





As the rumbings of the Revolution 
grew louder and more pronounced, 
they could not miss the ears of Jef- 
ferson, who felt, almost up to the last, 
that the common sense of the common 
people would give it bloodless direc- 
tion. When, however, the catastrophe 
was at their door in its full violence 
and they were obliged to make a hur- 
ried exit, they took with them much 
that was valuable in sincere and last- 
ing friendships, memories of Old 
World culture, and a few objects of 
art to enhance the future Monticello. 
Both father and daughter had ac- 
quired much from their contact with 
those few really noble personalities 
whose lives were still in harmony with 
Catholie principles. 


With these assets they continued 
their lives at Monticello and neigh- 
borhood, Jefferson as twice President 
of the United States, Martha as Mis- 
tress Thomas Randolph, and later, in 
the declining years of her father’s 
life, as Mistress of Monticello. Their 
Paris experience had broken down 
many of their prejudices. At Monti- 
cello they lived useful lives built upon 
great hope, some joys, a little laugh- 
ter, and life’s measure of sorrow. 


Although this biography is written 
from information derived from both 
American and French source mater- 
ial, the gifted and versatile author 
has given it a charm and easy grace 
that should attract all older girls. 
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Take a Call, Topsy 
Elizabeth Headley (il. Janet Smalley) 
M §, $2.00 


Reviewed by Theresa O’Neil. 
Topsy has her mind made up. Noth- 
ing but a career as a ballet dancer will 
satisfy her. To further her ambition 
she has to work very hard and to sae- 
rifice many enjoyable school activ- 
ities. The result is that she is con- 
stantly being misunderstood by her 
friends, and even by members of her 
own family. She takes some hard 
knocks and is almost ready to give up 
when a family crisis helps to restore 
her to a normal balance. At the end 
we see that, career or no career, Topsy 
is going to be a fine young ‘girl. 

This is a good study of a develop- 
ing character, and good medicine for 
the stage struck! 





Lysbet 
Florence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis 
Lipp, $2.50 


A charming, authentic picture of the 
wholesome Dutch family life in old 





New York unfolds from these pages. 
Lysbet is a small English girl who 
was taken captive by Indians, rescued 
some years later and adopted into the 
kindly, generous Varleth family. 
Through her experiences we are per- 
mitted to watch numerous historical 
characters and events. Her story is 
worth reading both for the informa- 
tion imparted and for the high stand- 
ard of values maintained implicitly 
throughout. 

No one will read the book without 
increased understanding of the period 
of Dutch settlement. 

—Helen Ryan 





Vicki’s Mysterious Friend 
Emma Atkins Jacobs 
(il. Jean MacLaughlin) Winston, $2.00 


SOS calls on the home front from 
Vicki’s four younger brothers and 
sisters had all but disrupted Vicki’s 
dreams of a career as an interior dec- 
orator. Unexpectedly, she assumed 
the management of her father’s busi- 
ness, the Corner Bakery, thereby ini- 
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tiating a chain of events which com- 
bine elements of mystery, romance, 
career-making, and happy home-life. 
Vicki’s Mysterious Friend is just 
the type of story early teen-agers, 
especially girls, will enjoy. The illus- 
trations in black and white are well 
done and appropriate. Format and 

binding are satisfactory. 
—WSister St. Magdalen, S8.P. 





Your Loving Sister, Pat Downing 
Frances F. Wright Rinehart, $2.25 
Reviewed by Lois Slade. 

Mothers as well as the growing-up 

girls for whom the book is meant will 

find themselves in the letters of Pat 

Downing, in-between-age daughter of 

a wise and sensible home, and her tale 

of woe carried to an older married 

sister through the mails. Pat is typic- 
ally the symbol of all American ado- 
lescents, suffering the shame of 

stringy hair, braces on her teeth, a 

vounger brother who constantly ‘‘im- 

barases’’ her, the hot and cold shivers 
of a first date, and the thousand other 
catastrophes that daily threaten to 

‘*blite life forever.’’ Lucey Ellen, the 

haven of understanding to whom the 

hilarious correspondence is addressed, 
periodically leaps into the breach to 

‘‘drop Father a hint—a rather broad 

one’’ about new dancing slippers or 

a driving lesson, or just to tell him 

things have changed ‘‘since the olden 

days.”’ 

Miss Wright pokes gently, indul- 
gently at the foibles of youth. The 
one wayward note is the mention that 
Cousin Emmie once started to be a 
nun beeause she was disappointed in 
love—a motive that ean hardly be as- 
eribed to the Catholic sisters. 





Older Boys 


Highpockets 
John R. Tunis Morrow, $2.50 


Reviewed by Richard Butler, 

0.P. 
This is another worthwhile achieve- 
ment in a series of sports novels for 
juveniles by an experienced writer in 
the field. This one tells the story of 
Highpockets McDade, of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, and Dean Kennedy, a 
13-year-old stamp collector. An auto- 
mobile accident brings these two con- 
trasting personalities together and it 
is at this point that Mr. Tunis’ story 
really begins. Heretofore, Highpock- 
ets was disliked by both teammates 
and fans, because he was not a ‘‘team 
player.’’ But after he accidentally 
injures Dean, a young boy’s problem 
becomes his own, and it is through 
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the loving care that he shows to the 
lad that MeDade overcomes his own 
selfishness, becomes a ‘‘team player,’’ 
wins the pennant—and becomes a 
stamp collector in league with Dean. 
Recommended for boys, especially 
those who are interested in basevall, 
stamp collecting, or both. 





Hideout 


T. Morris Longstreth Mae, $2.50 
Reviewed by Bro, James Alpheus, 
F.S.C., Ph.D., chairman, Catholic 
School Language Association, 


Definitely, Hideout will appeal to 
junior highschool readers. What these 
readers may not decide at onece—or 
even after reflection—is whether 
author Longstreth was more con- 
cerned with telling a story or with 
the description of historical Concord 
in the 1840’s. Both features blend 
pleasantly enough, with neither im- 
pression predominating. 


In spite of the Alger aspect of the 
plot, the fortunes and misfortunes of 
hero Reuben Downs are credible 
enough. Woven throughout the career 
of the unknown stableboy at Concord 
are the heroic literary figures of 
American literature—Thoreau, Emer- 
son, even Hawthorne. Also in the fab- 
rie of the tale are the stormy begin- 
nings of the railroad and its replace- 
ment of the stagecoach. Decorative 
end-pages add attractiveness to an 
otherwise unattractive binding. A 
good, though not a great, story. 





The Lost Hole of Bingoola 
McKay, $2.00 


An interesting fiction about life in the 
wild Outback region of Australia. 
Written by a competent writing 
team, the story pivots upon the con- 
flict faced by a young aborigine who, 
in a crisis, must choose between his 
own people and a white boy who has 
befriended him. (It is unfortunate 
that the rancher’s son frequently in- 
sists upon his black friend’s loyalty 
by comparing the aboriginal’s fidelity 
to that of his dog. But perhaps such 
an attitude of mind was intended by 
the authors.) The curious background 
and mixed culture provides opportu- 
nity for an informative description 
of erude aboriginal life and the con- 
trasting ‘‘white magic’’ exploitation 
of rancher colonists. Girls and boys 
(especially), at the 12-14 level, can 
gain information and entertainment 
from this story of the Australian 
Bush. 


Leila and Kilroy Harris 


—Richard Butler, O.P. 
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Two Canine Chronicles 


Reviewed by William A. FitzGerald, Ph.D., librarian, St. Louis University 
School of Medicine, member Executive Council, Catholic Library Association ; 
who admits that he read these books under protest, not being a dog-book-lover. 
His 10-year-old daughter, however, read them ‘‘with rapt enthusiasm!’’ 


Ranger. Sea Dog of the Royal 
Mounted 
Charles S. Strong (il. Kurt Wiese) 
Winston, $2.50 
A story for all who like adventure 
and mystery connected with Arctic 
travel is that of a Samoyede dog 
found floating alone in a kayak by 
the crew of a Mounted Police boat. 
Named ‘‘Ranger’’ by his rescuers, he 
accompanies them to Halifax; is left 
there for the winter with Roger Car- 
ter, a highschool boy, son of a trader 
in the Far North. In the spring 
Roger and Ranger, aboard the police 
boat St. Roch depart for the trading 
post of Roger’s father. The voyage— 
thrilling, packed with excitement, in- 
cluding a man-hunt—solves the mys- 
tery of why Ranger had been a cast- 
away. Instructive, well written and 
beautifully illustrated with good his- 
torical background, this book will be 
read with eagerness by dog lovers of 
all ages but especially by adolescents. 
(Note: Ranger initiates a new ser- 


ies, more or less to continue the suc- 
cess of the Silver Chief stories, whose 
author Raymond O’Brien died re- 
cently. Author Strong is Catholic— 
Ed.) 





AWOL the Rajah 
Bertrand Shurtleff (il. Diana Thorne) 
Bobbs. $2.50 


This time a Doberman Pinscher with 
super-super ‘‘intelligence’’ and _ re- 
markable understanding travels with 
his master in India. Believed by na- 
tives to be a re-inearnation of a 
former wicked Rajah, the dog Awol 
is kidnapped by a fakir who hypno- 
tizes him. The tale of the journey to 
the fakir’s hideout is one of horrible 
eruelty. Awol’s fantastic adventures 
in the jungle include encounters with 
a eobra, a panther, a wild boar, a 
pack of wild dogs and finally a fight 
to the death with a man-eating tiger. 
Undoubtedly there are readers who 
will devour this but definitely it is 
not my meat! 





The Owen Boys 
Hazel Wilson Ab, $2.00 


Reviewed by Theresa O’Neil. 

The time is about 1820 and the place 
the State of Maine. 

The Owen family is moving from 
their farm to a town 50 miles distant 
where father is to run a grocery 
store. The two young boys, Steve and 
Thad, are elected to go on foot, ac- 
companied by their two cows. At first 
they are eager for the journey, but 
as darkness overtakes them and the 
towns become more widely scattered, 
they are afraid. To add to their peril, 
their only gun is stolen while they 
are asleep in a barn. They complete 
the journey, however, and start life 
in the new town, where, alas! stran- 
gers are not welcome. 

The Owen boys, who are full of 
harmless pranks, are often misunder- 
stood and accused of serious wrong 
by the townsmen who take their cue 
from the town bully. Finally one 
Owen boy is lost and the neighbors 
all turn out to find him. As a result 
of their trouble, friendly relations 
ensue, and when Steve beats up the 
bully in defense of the deaf mute, the 
Owens are firmly established. 


Told with an unusual degree of 
narrative skill, 


Red Man’s Trail 


Leon W. Dean Rinehart, $2.25 


An experienced writer of boy’s books, 
Leon W. Dean now pens a story cen- 
tered around Lake Champlain and in 
adjacent Vermont. The experiences 
of 16-year-old Ken Taleott, the book- 
worm from Hartford, Conn., and of 
his guide, Tud Andrews, form the 
plot of this story dealing mainly with 
the search for Indian relies. 


The fast dialogue, adroitly handled 
by Mr. Dean, will make Red Man’s 
Trail an appealing book for the jun- 
jor high student. Perhaps this work 
teaches a lesson or carries a moral. If 
so, it would be difficult to detect. Red 
Man’s Trail must be classed as an- 
other story for boys. 


—Brother James Alpheus, 
F.S.C., Ph.D. 





White Terror 
John J. Floherty 


Action-packed stories of danger and 
thrills in the lives of the courageous 
men who patrol the northern ship- 
ping zones and guard against the 
menacing ice. Another fine addition 
to Floherty’s books about Americans 
who dare. 


Lipp, $2.75 . 
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Behind the Ranges 


Stephen Meader HB, $2.50 
Reviewed by Theresa O’Neil. 


Meader has mastered a certain type 
of juvenile fiction. His stories are 
timely, exciting, and they generally 
have a strong feeling of suspense, all 
of which will attract even the most 
eoldly indifferent non-reader. His 
plots would make excellent young 
folks’ films—if there were such 
things. (And why couldn’t there be 
such films?) His books are definitely 
not Literature but they do provide 
wholesome reading for boys. 


In this story, Dick Randolph ac- 
companies his father, a naturalist in 
search of botannical specimens, to the 
High Rockies, Alone on a dismal peak, 
Dick finds that adventures come thick 
and fast—from falling down an Al- 
pine ‘‘chimney,’’ sliding down a gla- 
cier into a subterranean cave, finding 
remnants of a wrecked plane and 
three skulls, seeing huge moccasinned 
footprints, and then feeling a clutch- 
ing hand on his neck. .. . Any boy 
will read to the end. 


The story is good entertainment 
and there is worthwhile information 
about photography and wild life as a 
side line. 





The Helicopter Adventure 


Alexander Klemin C-McC, $2.75 
Reviewed by Richard Butler, O.P. 


Dr. Klemin, an internationally known 
aeronautical authority, propagandizes 
the ease for the helicopter through 
this fictional adventure, based upon 
the advantages of helicopter service. 
The story concerns two brothers who 
establish a helicopter service at East- 
port, Maine, and fly from a ship-in- 
distress to a forest fire to a Mexican 
voleano to the Canadian mining dis- 
trict, ete. The book is instructive as 
well as entertaining, for there is 
much illustrated explanation of the 
principles of helicopter construction 
and flight. 


Dr. Klemin writes in the vein of the 
old Alger school, salting his staid di- 
dactic style with frequent admoni- 
tions and reflections for the young 
reader. There is, unfortunately, one 
objectionable sentence and consequent 
fallacious inference. Flying over the 
open mouth of a voleano, our young 
hero looks into the flaming crater, 
and comes the insinuated heresy: ‘‘If 
hell really existed, it would look some- 
thing like this, Timothy thought.”’ 
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Louis Pasteur 


Laura N. Wood Messner, $2.75 
Reviewed by Ruth Fox, Classics 
Department, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America; author recent 
and successful ‘‘Great Men of 
Medicine,’’ forthcoming ‘‘The 
Weapons of Infe,’’ and several 
mysteries; columnist for ‘‘The 
Interracial Review.’’ 


Louis Pasteur stands at the head of 
a generation of 19th century scien- 
tists on whose work 20th century 
medicine is largely founded. There 
are few scientists whose names are as 
well known as his. And there are few 
whose work is as nebulously under- 
stood. 


Exactly what did Pasteur do to 
make himself so famous? A complete 
answer to that question is essential 
equipment for any young person in- 
terested in science. We might enlarge 
the field and say for everyone of 
whatever age or specific interest, for 
the classic researches of Pasteur have 
practical, present-day applications in 
the lives of all of us. 

Although much has been written 
about Pasteur there is both room and 
need in the literature for a readable, 
comprehensive account such as Miss 
Wood’s. The author, an experienced 
hand at juvenile biography, has 
avoided the pitfalls and temptations 
which so frequently make this sort of 
book so irritating. She has not at- 
tempted to over-simplify and over- 
condense the rather tricky, technical 
material with which she is dealing. 
Rather she explains it in a eare- 
ful, leisurely fashion, judiciously 
alternating straight narrative with 
the explanation-by-imaginary-conver- 
sation method—a device which in less 
practiced hands might be overdone. 

The second great temptation of 
juvenile biographical writing is also 
happily by-passed. Miss Wood is not 
of the triumphant-music-in-the-back- 
ground school which presents the 
usually drab, laborious life of a scien- 
tist as a series of breathless climaxes 
leading at last to one great discovery 
which bursts upon him full-blown. 
We see the whole picture of Pasteur’s 
accomplishments: the long, discourag- 
ing preambles as well as the brilliant 
conclusions. We are shown the logical 
links in that wonderfully varied series 
of researches. 

Writing the life of Pasteur is a 
pleasanter task than writing of most 
great scientists. As a class great scien- 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


Electronics for Young People 


Jeanne Bendick (il. author) 
Whittlesey, $2.00 


Simple and interesting presentation 
of the science of electrons and its tre- 
mendous influence on our civilization, 
especially recently in radar and 
atomic energy. Drawings are con- 
spicuously successful projections of 
abstruse principles. It seems very 
simple when Miss Bendick draws it. 
—H. R. 
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Mystical Body described in ‘‘My Book 
About God’’, extraordinary first religion 
book by Sr. Juliana, O.P., and Sr. Giovanni, 
Maryknollers ($2). 


tists tend to be unhappy men, failing 
badly in human relations, often 
spiritually under-developed. Pasteur 
escaped both these fates. His domestic 
life was one of complete contentment 
from the day of his marriage to the 
day of his death. The breadth and 
serenity of his character, which ap- 
pear so clearly in this book, grew 
from the deeply-rooted faith on which 
his life was built. 

In French scientific circles where 
skepticism and free-thinking were in- 
haled with the air one breathed, a 
Catholic as strong in his faith as Pas- 
teur was something of a phenomenon 
to his colleagues. It is significant that 
his most stirring public defense of 
his faith was made on the day of his 
greatest public triumph: his admis- 
sion to the French academy. The au- 
thor tells us that he went home that 
day not rejoicing in his new laurels 
but angered and disheartened by the 
polite, brittle refutation of his con- 
victions attempted by his fellow 
academician, the brilliant skeptic 
Ernest Renan. 

There is much to be learned besides 
scientific fact in the life of a man like 
Pasteur. Such a story demands an ex- 
pert telling. Miss Wood has provided 
it. 
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Hello Halo 


L. M. Dooley, S.V.D. Lumen, $2.25 

Reviewed by Richard Butler, 

0.P. 
These ‘‘talks for children’’ deserve a 
much wider audience than they prob- 
ably will receive. Considering the 
dire need of such solid and simple 
spiritual nourishment in the juvenile 
field, it is hard to understand why 
this valuable volume was not perked 
up, illustrated and extensively dis- 
tributed. As it is, the bare forbidding 
format will prevent the direct interest 
of reading youngsters. But a priest, 
parent or teacher can captivate that 
interest by reading this excellent ma- 
terial to them. 

The author, an experienced master 
of children’s retreats, possesses that 
precious ‘‘know how’’ of talking to 
children. His subject matter is com- 
prehensive, deftly touching just about 
every facet of a living Catholic faith. 
He brings doctrine to life and then 
applies it concretely to the daily lives 
of children. With a Christlike vitali- 
zation of the truths of faith, his 
abundant metaphors, similes and 
parables insure vivid appeal and 
clear understanding. Best of all, 
Father Dooley is all filled up and 
brimming over with the ubiquitous 
presence of God, and he skillfully 
communicates that priceless ‘‘aware- 
ness’’ to his young audience. 

Unfortunately, and perhaps in- 
evitably, the author does miss here 
and there, usually when he slips out 
of his own uniquely fresh style and 
reaches backwards for a trite and 
repugnantly untrue phrase like ‘‘the 
lonely Prisoner of the Tabernacle.” 
And he sometimes seems confused 
over the age-level of his readers, ex- 
claiming, for example, on one page, 
‘*Goodness me!’’—and saying, on the 
next page, ‘‘You can do without that 
extra spoonful of sugar in your cof- 
fee.’’ 

But you can be sure that every 
grade school boy and girl will profit 
immensely from these talks. The re- 
viewer wholeheartedly agrees with 
Father Flanagan, who says in his 
foreword, ‘‘If only they would keep 
his talks in their hearts, America 
would blossom forth in a fruitful 
harvest of youthful saints.’’ 





‘<The minister asked Jake, the old darky 
who used to scythe the fields at St. Matthew 
outside Louisville, if he believed in bap- 
tism, and he answered, ‘‘Why sure, boss, 
T seen it done.’’ 

—From ‘‘With Love, Peter’’ 
by Christopher Hollis 
(McMullen, $2.50) 
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At Snug Harbor Inn 
Alta Halverson Seymour 
Westminster, $2.50 

Reviewed by Lots Slade. 

If individual writers and book firms 
throughout the country would ratify 
the recent proclamation issued by the 
Westminster Press on literature for 
youth, the junior reading horizon 
would brighten immeasurably. Among 
other things, the Press pledges to 
‘‘nublish books that seek to be worthy 
of the rich imagination of youth... 
literature that matches the dignity of 
youth.’’ A heroic standard, that, at 
a time when everybody’s brother is 
authoring! But a standard which 
Alta Halverson Seymour’s tale waves 
triumphantly. Her story of piracy on 
the high seas, placed in the Colonial 
era, echoes all the thumping adven- 
ture of Treasure Island, with all that 
books’ universal appeal. 

Jeri, the Swiss cabin boy, is the 
only crew member of the Gallant 
Nancy who managed to reach safety 
after the vessel was commandeered by 
the villainous Black Sebastian. Warm- 
ly adopted into the home of the 
family of the ship’s ill-starred cap- 
tain, Jeri and the two eldest children 
direct their energy to converting the 
spacious country house into ‘‘Snug 
Harbor Inn,’’ a hostelry for travelers, 
and to a search for the Gallant Nan- 
cy’s stolen cargo. Kidnappings, a 
brush with the shrewd Indian Storm 
Hawk, a bit of wrinkled tinfoil paper, 
and a Thanksgiving celebration that 
leads off the chase for the thieves 
comprise the suspenseful finale. 





Dark House on the Moss 
Constance Savery 


Reviewed by Helen Ryan, 
Mystery and suspense abound in this 
tale of 19th C. England. Louis and 
Periwinkle, two orphans offered a 
home by their uncle, come to live with 
him in the gloomy old house at the 
edge of a peat bog and are troubled 
by the undereurrents of treachery 
and suspense which they can sense. 
Uncle Morville is hated by all his 
tenants and neighbors along the 
Moss, even his own relatives; the new 
village which he had built for them 
at a distance remains deserted. Only 
his niece and nephew defend him, 
and the story of their entanglement 
in midnight plots and adventures is 
an absorbing one. Eventually, the 
secret of the Moss is revealed. The 
mystery is solved and Uncle Mor- 
ville’s reputation redeemed. 

Characters are well-drawn, and the 
eerie background of the marshlands 
heightens the suspense. 


LG, $2.50 
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Wayfaring Lad 
Ivy Bolton 
Reviewed by 
O.P. 

Rare it is indeed when a juvenile 

novel appears with barely a blemish, 

one that is not only skillfully drawn 
but morally sound and uplifting as 
well. Unstinted praise is due to Ivy 

Bolton, veteran author of historical 

stories for young people, for produc- 

ing just such a work in Wayfaring 


Messner, $2.50 
Richard Butler, 


She has written an exciting adven- 
ture story of pioneering in the primi- 
tive Tennessee country. And she has 
written her story well, drawing to- 
gether all the elements of a good plot 
—conflict, characterization, plausible 
and pertinent resolution. Her style is 
crisp, clear, colorful. Into her authen- 
tie setting she brings treacherous in- 
trigue, the hardships and dangers en- 
countered in the frontier community, 
a vivid portrayal of life in an Indian 
camp, the struggle of one family to 
survive. 

But best of all is her characteriza- 
tion. The conflict of Wayfaring Lad 
centers in the lad himself, Richard 
Nolan. It is his story, the story of one 
boy’s struggle to overcome his own 
laziness and fear in a way of life 
that demanded industriousness and 
courage. And the development of the 
boy’s character is expressed properly 
in action. Richard Nolan’s growth in 
charaeter during his hectic 17th year 
makes an interesting, entertaining 
and inspiring story for boys (and 
girls, too). This book is highly rec- 
ommended as a valuable addition to 
your boy’s bookshelf or your school 
library. 





Luke’s Quest 
Caroline Dale Snedeker 
(il. Nora Unwin) Doubleday, $2.00 

Reviewed by Sister Ann Charles, 

C.D.P. 

Luke, from the time of his rejection 
of the false priesthood of Aesculapius, 
his long, lonely search for the truth 
terminating in his conversion by Paul, 
to his joyful work for the spread of 
Christianity shown especially in his 
writing of the third Gospel is the sub- 
ject of this story. 

Though fictionized, the main his- 
toric assertions about Luke and his 
work are based on the findings of Sir 
William Ramsey (Pref.) and thus, 
here and there, are at variance with 
Butler’s Lives and the account in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia. In addition, 
the King James Bible is used for 
the Scriptural quotations scattered 
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Adventure in Palestine 


Judith Ish-Kishor Messner, $2.50 
Reviewed by R. J. Hurley, De- 
partment. of Library Science, 
University of Michigan. (Contri- 
buted long before present Arab- 
Jew crisis—Ed.) 
This book should be handed to the 
United Nations, for it contains the 
only possible solution for the embit- 
tered Palestine question—friendship 
of Arab and Jew. Judah Benarri, son 
of an important doctor in Tel-Aviv, 
is a true friend to young Selim, an 
Arab, whose family is about to be 
evicted by an unscrupulous landlord. 
At this moment Hal Worthington, son 
of an English engineer, becomes an 
ally and is instrumental in finding 
Aleezah, Judah’s cousin who has been 
kidnapped. 


The religious significance of the 
Holy Land is presented, although 
Selim is the only one of the trio who 
sincerely practices a religion. Hal is 
a nominal Christian, which might 
mean almost anything. This vague at- 
titude is quite understandable, since 
the author is a Jewess. . . 

..And some comments from Critic 
Theresa O’Neil: 


. . » One of the books that herald 
a new era in juvenile fiction. Its aim 
is to break down, or rather to pre- 
vent, racial and religious prejudice by 
presenting a sympathetic picture of 
children of other races. (Children are 
rarely prejudiced. That is an evil en- 
grafted upon them by their elders) 

. .. Deftly woven into the story are 
homey details of Jewish life, and 
much that is of cultural value. Equal- 
ly picturesque are details of Selim’s 
home life and environment. But Chris- 
tianity ranks third. Not that there is 
prejudice or innuendo, but there is a 
tendency to skip over it as if the 
whole thing were comparatively un- 
important. Even in visiting Nazareth 
and other Holy Places, the Jewish and 
Arabian shrines are visited, but the 
Christian ones are put off till later. . . 





through the book. . 


Sincere, well-written, reverent in 
its treatment, possessing a rich and 
colorful background, the book stands 
apart. In an undertaking of this 
kind, however, something akin to in- 
spiration is needed — sustained in- 
spiration at that, and in a few places, 
Miss Snedeker seems to come down 
from her lofty nearness to the heav- 
ens. The romance between Luke and 
the beautiful Damaris, it seems, is a 
case in point. It is weak. 
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Canadian Summer 

Hilda Van Stockum (il. author) 

Viking, $2.50 

Reviewed by Rosemary McCor- 

mick, Toronto critic. 

A pleasantly unpretentious story of 
how the Mitchells spent their first 
summer in Canada. The housing 
shortage forces a rather ineffectual 
Daddy Mitchell, now working in 
Montreal, to locate his family high 
up in an abandoned mountain ski hut. 
Once arrived, the very isolation nas 
its appeal, pine-scented woods and 
forest creatures beckon. Mother’s 
misgivings are overshadowed by the 
enthusiasm of the six children, Jog 
Trusty, parrot Mr. Jenkins, and even 
Grandmother. 

The children are impressed by Ca- 
radian hooked rugs with their char- 
acteristic native subjects, carved 
wooden habitant figures, wayside 
shrines (with reverent horses that 
bow the head), the large well-behaved 
families they meet, the sense that le 
Bon Dieu is an integral part of liv- 
ing in Ste. Felice. Friends are made 
of the happy-hearted Jolicoeurs and 
artist Mr. Magic initiates a career as 
sculptor for the talented Pierre. In- 
sertion of folk melodies and, towards 
the end, the legend of Loup Garou 
add original touches. 

The Mitchells are natural, some- 
times exasperating, but always whole- 
some, and children should enjoy this 
chronicle of their adventures. The 
scenes she describes are, if anything, 
more vivid in the author’s clever il- 
lustrations. 





Benjamin West and His Cat, 
Grimalkin 


Marguerite Henry and Wesley Dennis 
Bobbs, $2.50 


Reviewed by Theresa O’Neil. 

This is an excellent biography of 
the Quaker lad who became the 
father of American painting and 
court painter to George III of Eng- 
land. 

We see him first as a small boy in 
his father’s inn, located in the wilds 
of Pennsylvania. The father is a very 
strict Quaker who believes that every 
child should have a worth-while occu- 
pation for every waking minute, 
therefore Benjamin has little time for 
the sketching that he loves.-He is so 
eager to paint that he surreptitiously 
cuts bunches of fur from his pet cat’s 
back to make brushes. But when the 
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father offers a prayer and solemnly 
asks God to restore the cat to good 
health, Benjamin confesses his fault, 
and is forgiven. 

Certainly no boy ever had a harder 
struggle to express himself artistical- 
ly. Rare indeed is the picture of the 
good Quakers bearing down upon the 
household like an army in battle array 
to meet in solemn conclave and de- 
cide upon Benjamin’s future. And a 
fortunate thing for the world of art 
it was, that their decision was favor- 
able. 


An unusually good biography with 
a great deal of human and historic 
interest. 








The ‘‘ Childhood of Famous Americans’’ Se- 
ries expands with two new titles—‘‘ Luther 
Burbank, Boy Wizard’’, by Olive W. Burt, 
and ‘‘ Buffalo Bill, Boy of the Plains’’, by 
Augusta Stevenson, each $1.75. 
The Witch of Scrapfaggot Green 
Patricia Gordon (il. William Pene 
du Bois) Viking, $2.50 
Reviewed by Terry Fischer. 


If the author hadn’t let the ‘‘stuffi- 
ness’’ of parents, village dignataries, 
and commissioned personnel of the 
American Army bother her—and her 
readers—she would have provided a 
delightful modern fairy tale. She has 
also made the story unnecessarily 
vague for fairy tale readers by using 
words outside their experience. 

A detachment of the American 
Army is stationed just outside the 
small English village where the Bas- 
sett twins live. The adventure of the 
witch begins when Alice, the bull- 
dozer, is put to work straightening a 
road and the witch’s grave is unknow- 
ingly dug up. The liberated bogle of 
the witch and the twins become great 
friends almost at once, and through 
the witch’s tales of her childhood in 
the days of Queen Bess they discover 
they are kin. Over-extension of the 
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tale occurs in the relating of the 
pranks of the witch and the attempts 
of the villagers to give her her come- 
uppance. The close of the story is de- 
lightful and makes one genuinely re- 
gret that the story has been so com- 
pletely spoiled by the over-extension. 





The Big Wave 


Pearl 8. Buck Day, $2.00 
Reviewed by Sister M. Verona, 
OP. 


This is the story of two Japanese 
boys who were very good friends. 
Jiya, a fisherman’s son, is ever fear- 
ful of something. As Kino, the son of 
a mountain-side farmer, grows older 
he learns what it is that Jiya fears— 
the fury of the sea and the smolder- 
ing of the voleano. One day a great 
sea storm swept away all that be- 
longed to Jiya—his family, friends, 
even the entire little fishing village. 
His grief and the gradual lessening 
of it make up the story. When Jiya 
becomes a man he returns to live on 
the beach where the little village had 
been, as his forefathers had done so 
many times before him. 


Regarded technically the book is 
good; each sentence is clear and 
balanced and beautiful. Regarded 
thoughtfully the book is absurd. 
Pearl Buck seeks to explain to chil- 


dren the mysteries of life and death § 


and love and courage, but in doing 
so, she completely ignores God, fail- 
ang to see that the facts of nature she 
describes so well, demand the ezxist- 
ence of God. 





The Secret of the Porcelain Fish 
Random, $2.25 


This is a pleasant little tale of an 
orphanned Chinese boy, Yuan Fu, 
who was apprenticed to—not an ordi- 
nary potter, but a maker of exquisite 
vases. A wily merchant lures the boy 
from his master, but when the boy is 
in a distant city to which he has been 
forcibly carried, he discovers that his 
first master’s choicest bow] had been 
stolen and that he has been made to 
look guilty. He faces many hardships 
in his endeavor to return and to re 
move the stigma from his name. Yuan 
Fu’s loyalty is indeed touching. He 
is a sturdy and likeable little fellow 
who will appeal to children of any 
race. 

The sketches are amusing and the 
Chinese names are not at all confus- 
ing. Good. 


Margery Evernden 


—Theresa O'Neil 
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Misty of Chincateague 


Marguerite Henry R-MeN, $2.50 
Reviewed, under supervision of 
Richard Butler, O.P., by Charles 
Flemming, freshman at South 
Bend’s Central Catholic High 
School, who received a typewriter 
for Christmas and has already 
outlined his first novel... . 


This story is based upon the real-life 
adventures of two children who live 
on a small island off the coast of Vir- 
ginia. Next to Chincateague is As- 
sateague, the isle of wild things. This 
is where wild horses come from. Ac- 
cording to legend, the horses came to 
Assateague from a Spanish galleon 
which was shipwrecked there cen- 
turies ago. 

The story has a well-chosen, au- 
thentic background and a beautiful 
setting. Marguerite Henry writes the 
story very vividly. It is also very 
plainly written. The story tells of 
two children who, on ‘‘Pony Penning 
Day,’’ caught the Phantom, a very 
fast horse, and her colt. Paul, the 
boy in the story, named the colt 
Misty. The children raised the two 
horses on their grandfather’s farm. 
On the following ‘‘Pony Penning 
Day,’’ Paul ran the Phantom in the 
big race. Soon after that the Phantom 
went back to Assateague. So their af- 
fections were centered on Misty, a 


s very mischievous little pony. 


There are lots of beautiful illus- 
trations by the famous American ar- 
tist, Wesley Dennis. Younger chil- 
dren will like this big beautiful book 
and the interesting story it tells. 





The Trolley Car Family 


Eleanor Clymer (il. Ursula Koering) 
McKay, $2.00 


A somewhat zany crowd at best, the 
Parkers are evicted and father loses 
his job at the same time; but motor- 
man-father is so attached to his out- 
moded vehicle that he offers to buy 
it as a summer home for his family. 
He runs it out to a field on the out- 
skirts of the town, and there the 
family sets up a near-gypsy life 
Which delights them. Even the old 
grouch who lived next door and who 
could not sleep because of their noise, 
decides to accompany them, just to 
see what would happen. 

They have fun and mother cer- 
tainly ‘‘can take it.’’ It is an enter- 
taining, if not particularly inspiring 
story, and it is a good lesson in mak- 
Ing the most of a very bad situation. 


—Theresa O’Neil 
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Plum Daffy Adventure 

Elizabeth Coatsworth 
(il. Marguerite Davis) 
Story of a summer on Cape Cod, told 
by one who knows well her New Eng- 
land. After a slow start, interest 
mounts to the climactie storm that will 
keep any reader in suspense. The 
three leading actors—Lydia, Jean & 
Mark—and all accessory characters 
are incisively, consistently portrayed ; 
the nature notes are authentic & in- 
structive ; the lessons in good manners 
& good conduct skilfully woven into 
the narrative. Quality writing for 
children. 


Mae, $2.25 





Mrs. McFinny and Her Friends 
Mary T. Schoonover Mae, $2.00 
(il. Helena Schoonover ) 


Not brilliant, but wholesome & suffi- 
ciently fairy-tale to please the happy- 
ending school of thought, about a lit- 
tle old lady in a New England town, 
her remarkable dog and cat, and 
Peter, a poor little rich boy whose 
father keeps him in tutors but not 
much else. Peter discovers the MeFin- 
ney menage with pleasant results all 
around, Artwork by author’s daugh- 
ter is delicate and humorous; the New 
England atmosphere, including a very 
‘‘low’’ form of evangelicalism, is per- 
vasive. 





Juan of San Bruno 

Mary Mabel Wirries Ave Maria, $2.00 
Story of an Indian boy of Lower 
California at the time of the early 
Jesuit missionaries. The patience of 
the Black Robes, and their love 
kindles feelings of loyalty among 
their Indian charges. Quietly, the 
gifted author clothes historically ac- 
curate facts with a light gossamer of 
fiction, including adventure and a 
little love story. 





Happy Little Family 
Rebecca Caudill (il. Decie Merwin) 
Winston, $2.00 

Reviewed by Terry Fischer. 

An unobtrusive and pretty story of 
a contented family. Its lett (very leit) 
motif is the going-on-five of Bonnie, 
the youngest of the five children. 
Boys and girls from five to eight may 
find the play-time of children on a 
farm in the Kentucky mountains in- 
teresting. Arrowhead collecting, fun 
on the ice, getting lost on forked 
mountain paths provide mild excite- 
ment. 

The fetching pen and ink drawings 
aid mainly in setting the tale in the 
days when grandmother was a girl; 
and in emphasizing the rather shad- 
owy quality of the characters, who 
just don’t seem to come to life. 
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Elementary Grades and 
Up 
Juanita 


Leo Politi (il. author) Scribner’s $2.00 
Reviewed by Terry Fischer. 


As soft and harmonious as the music 
Juanita’s fater played on his harp, 
is the slight story of Juanita and her 
dove. Juanita lives with her parents 
on Olvera Street in Los Angeles. The 





street is lined with little shops, which 
are also the homes of the people in 
this little Mexican colony. Juanita 
has a birthday party and receives a 
dove as a gift from her father, and 
soon, at Easter time, the dove and 
all the birds and animals in the eol- 
ony are blessed at the annual Bless- 
ing of the Animals ceremony at the 
mission church. 


With the utmost skill and artistry 
Mr. Politi makes known the deep re- 
ligious feeling of these people, their 
love for one another, their humility, 
their love of music, their artistic 
craftsmanship, their intimacy with 
flowers, birds, and animals. The illus- 
trations and the songs are all part of 
a well-integrated book. Mr. Politi de- 
serves high praise for his way of tell- 
ing our little children about the 
Mexican people and their customs. 





The Favorite Uncle Remus 


Joel Chandler. Harris (il. A. B. Frost) 
(Sel., arr., and ed. George Van 
Santvoord and Archibald C. 


Coolidge) H M, $3.00 


Critics agree that the Uncle Remus 
stories as crystallized by Joel Chand- 
ler Harris are one of the distinet con- 
tributions of America to the world of 
folklore. Messrs. Van Santvoord and 
Coolidge have done good service in 
making more accessible the favorites 
of these stories. The book is well- 
bound and liberally illustrated. 

Whether or not a re-issue of Uncle 
Remus can overcome what Disney did 
to him (‘‘Song of the South’’) for 
the younger set is a question. 


—Carl and Terry Fischer 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS © COMMENTS ®@ RATINGS 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher, or author. 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price are shown, followed by one or more pertinent 
review excerpts from leading publications, or by Com- 
ments or Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by mem- 


bers of our own Staff. 


These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 


catalog. 


The Abuse of Learning 

Frederic Lilge Mae, $2.75 
America: ‘*. . . a short but excellent sum- 
mary of the reasons and ideas which led to 
the collapse of intellectual culture under Na- 
tional Socialism . .. really an excellent sum- 
mary of the general history of the German 
universities from one totalitarian regime to 
another. . . Perhaps . . . will serve as a 
warning to thoughtful students.’’ 

A—MSO—F 


The American People: A Study in 
National Character 

Geoffrey Gorer Norton, $3.00 
America: ‘‘Like such earlier visitors as 
Mrs. Trollope, Charles Dickens or D. W. 
Brogan, Geoffrey Gorer has recorded his 
impressions of some of the distinctive as- 
pects of civilization in the United States. 
Countless items of everyday life attracted 
this English author’s attention. . . 

‘As a keen observer of American life in 
the 1940’s, Gorer presents his arguments in 
a facile and agreeable manner... a per- 
sonal essay based on a small amount of 
circumstantial evidence.’’ 

AWR 


The American Philosophy of Law 

Francis P. LeBuffe, 8.J., Ph.D. and 

James V. Hayes, LL.B. Crusader, $6.00 
America: ‘*. . . ‘must’ reading for any 
teacher or practitioner of law or govern- 
ment. .. 

‘*Man no more makes the law for his 
own development than he makes the laws of 
physics. He is describing a law which al- 
ready exists. . . 

‘‘Only the most thorough scholarship 
could produce such a rich plum-pudding of 
references and quotations from modern, 
medieval and ancient sources. . .’’ 

A—F 


Another Such Victory 

John D. Weaver Viking, $2.75 
Rugged, honest, often indecent in detail, 
novel focussing on the bonus march of 16 
years ago. Hoover, Patton, and MacArthur 
emerge as the villains. 

A—DM 


Autobiography of a Cornishman 

A. L. Rowse Mac, $4.00 
The Commonweal: ‘‘ An Elizabethan expert, 
and Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, A. L. 
Rowse was born the son of a poor Cornish 
workingman ... @ very sour set of memo- 
ries. . . Whatever the sociological value of 
Rowse’s detailed account of a working boy’s 
struggle for education, the only net result 
to me from the Cornish side is to have 
robbed me of all my former desire to visit 
Cornwall.’’ 

AWR 


School 


Objectionable 
mended 
Only 


Bedrock 

Otto Schrag Holt, $3.00 
Deadly tale of a doctor and his three mis- 
tresses, parading as a profound fictional in- 
vestigation of a sensitive soul. 

A—DIS 


Between Fear and Hope 

S. L. Shneiderman Areo, $3.75 
The Commonweal: ‘‘, . . purports to be an 
unbiased account of the forces at play in 
the ‘new’ Poland. It is, instead, a concoc- 
tion of propaganda, half-truths, and pre- 
posterous inferences . . . an apologia for 
Stalin’s protectorate . . uses the anti- 
Semitic charge to smear directly or by im- 
plication all the anti-government forces. . 
The Russian puppets, the Russians them- 
selves . . . represent in his eyes all the 
forces of sweetness and light—‘ progress.’ 

9? 


’ “A—DIS 


The Boiling Point 

Richard Brooks Harper, $2.75 
Value is destroyed by the writer’s lack of 
restraint in language and situation. Defi- 
nitely not recommended. 

A—U 


Bourke Cockran 

James McGurrin Scribner, $3.50 
The Commonweal: ‘‘. . . of absorbing in- 
terest. . . The biographer makes no attempt 
to investigate the ‘psychology’ of the ‘sil- 
ver tongued orator.’ This is well, because 
Cockran had no great aches and pains 
springing from immoralism ...a solid and 
delightful book. He has allowed the facts 
to tell their story and a wonderful and well- 
told story it is.’’ 

A—F—REC 


$1000 PRIZE MYSTERY 


But Death Runs Faster 
Wm. P. McGiwney DM, $2.50 
Sex-veneered, alcohol-embalmed, atmospher- 
ically-repulsive, pulp-level murder mystery. 
Sordid in characters and execution. 
A—DIS 


The Case of Rudolph Hess 

ed. J. R. Rees Norton, $3.00 
The New York Times: ‘‘. . . unusual study 
of the case and mind of Rudolph Hess 
makes interesting but disturbing reading 
when we realize the power that grew out of 
such mass weakness. . . Written by eight 
British and American psychiatrists who ob- 
served Hess from his capture in 1941, 
through the Nuremberg trials in 1946, and 
edited by .. . psychiatrist J. R. Rees... 
a lesson in human psychology and pathol- 
ogy. It is a useful reminder that social 
pathology—such as war—begins with indi- 
vidual pathology.’’ 

A—MSO—SAT 


Abbreviations used: EK—Excellent . 
C-I—Current Interest 
. TFA—Too Far Advanced . 
DM—Doubtful Merit . WR—With Reservations . U— 
Unfavorably reviewed or regarded 
DIS—Disapproved 
REV—Reviewed 


F—Favorable 
H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
A—For Adults 


O—Offensive or 
. REC—Recom. 
MSO—Mature Students 


FIO—For Information Only. 


Charleston: A Gracious Heritage 

Robert Molloy (il. E. H. Suydam) 
A-C, $6.00 
The Commonweal: ‘*. . . chatty book .., 
tells so much in a breezy way about Amer- 
ica’s most charming city that it should be 
recommended to those unfortunate Northern. 
ers who have not yet had breakfast in the 
dining room of the Fort Sumter Hotel. . .” 


The Chokecherry Tree 

Feike Feikema DD, $2.75 
Richard Sullivan in The New York Times; 
‘*. . . direct, swift and fresh book, distin- 
guished at once by antic humor and by ab 
solute sincerity ... written without a trace 
of faking or dodging or sweeteriing, and 
its occasional mild sensationalism accords 
with the stubby animal nature of its central 
character. ’’ 

A—DM 


Circus in the Attic and Other Stories 

Robert Penn Warren HB, $3.00 
Catholic Review Service: ‘*. . . Mr. Warren 
is a skilful word-artist . . . because tho av 
thor has obviously not seen in human beings 
anything deeper than blind animal nature, 
there is no solution to human problems, 10 
diverting an unswerving course of nature. ., 
Technique alone cannot make true art. .. 
Pictures of half-men careen from the path 
of truth—and so from art—into the crevice 
of despair.’’ 


The City and the Pillar 

Gore Vidal Dutton, $3.50 
Richard Sullivan in The Chicago Tribune: 
‘*. . . here is a work of fiction which ap 
parently takes for granted such premises a8 
the following: 

1. The only desirable thing in the world 
is sexual satisfaction. 

2. Women in general are rather horrible 
creatures. 

3. Though the ‘conventions’ which out 
law murder, theft, and the like must be up 
held, for the preservation of social order, 
all sexual ‘taboos’ should be discarded, 80 
that man may become a ‘natural animal,’ 
a ‘primitive who makes no particular dis 
tinction between the sexes but follows the 
instincts of lust and affection.’ 

4, Marriage and family life are not only 
somewhat disgusting, but as functioning at 
present in America are leading to wide 
spread homosexuality. 

5. The emotional response is the only 
measure of right and wrong. 

6. Homosexuality is an admirable thing 
which ought to be not only tolerated but 
encouraged. . .’’ 

A—DIS 
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Clovis 

Michael Fessier Dial, $2.00 
Called a novel, Clovis is a bawdy, ribald 
satire on human nature in general and 
many aspects of it in particular. Clovis is 
a parrot who not only talks but thinks and 
reads as well. 

On the whole it’s crude, not too humor- 
ous, and occasionally offensive. But the au- 
thor shows insight into human foibles—par- 
ticularly in mass psychology. Several morals 
ean be drawn from the tale. One of the best 
things in it is a parody on Los Angeles 
citizens’ affinity for all kinds of pseudo- 
religious eye-wash—even to a _ prophetic 
golden parrot billed ‘‘from Tibet.’’ 

—P. Standish O’Connor 

A—O 


The College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland, 1895-1945 

Sr. M. David Cameron, S.S.N.D. 

MeMullen, $3.00 

George F. Donovan, in America: ‘*. . . val- 
uable study of the first of the senior Catholic 
colleges for women in the United States. . 
an excellent study of educational begin- 
nings and of the pioneer expansion of higher 
education for women in the United States.’’ 

A—F 


The Common Chord 

Frank O’Connor Knopf, $2.75 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: ‘‘. . . The 
scene is Ireland; more particularly, a small, 
torpid country town. . . 


‘«. . . for all the perception and effee- 
tiveness of execution which mark these fic- 
tions, one feels that a large amount of falsi- 
fication is here. . . Catholicism figures prom- 
inently in the stories. . . The author’s radi- 
eal and, one might justly say, obsessive 
hostility to Catholicism in its every aspect 
is increasingly evident .. . an indiscriminate 
and bitter opposition. . . In sum the book 
is spleeny and untrue, though in part it is 
realistic. ’’ 

A—DM—REV (p. 246, Vol. IV) 


THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
Communism and the Conscience 
of the West 

Fulton J. Sheen Bobbs, $2.50 
Bernard Iddings Bell in The New York 
Times Book Review: ‘‘Msgr. Sheen shows 
here a development into something of the 
stature of a prophet. He believes the present 
basic world struggle is between those on the 
one hand who esteem man, a creature made 
in the image and likeness of God, whose 
destiny it is to pursue ends intellectual and 
spiritual, and those on the other hand who 
would reduce man either ‘to an economic 
animal or to a physiological bag filled with 
psychological libido.’ ... 

‘‘Communism must be opposed because it 
deadens and paralyzes the human intellect, 
because it is the opium of the people, be- 
cause of the basic irrationality of its phi- 
losophy, because it denies inalienable rights 
and responsibilities to the individual, be- 
cause it discards all moral standards except 
those of expediency. . . . 

‘*... an exceedingly careful and accurate 
analysis of the philosophy of communism 
and an equally careful and devastating 
analysis of historical liberalism. These are 
presented without hatred, but with a pas- 
sion which is both refreshing and necessary 
+ author has read widely and well. His 
citations, which are numerous, are not mere- 
ly from Roman Catholic authorities . . . 
ho Sheen knows the literature of his sub- 
jee 
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Cry, the Beloved Country 


Alan Paton Scribners, $3.00 
The Catholic Transcript: ‘*. . . rare and 
refreshing . . . a story quite out of the 


ordinary, illuminatingly rich in understand- 
ing of humanity and compassion for it, in- 
stinct with spiritual values, and construc- 
tive in its handling of a social problem... 
full of feeling and rich in wisdom. . . It 
does not preach, but simply lays bare human 
beings and vital truths, doing so strictly in 
terms of fiction. .. . beautifully written. . .’’ 
A—HS—REC—REV (p. 243) 


The Cry of Dolores 

Herbert Gorman Rinehart, $3.50 
The Sign: ‘*. . . deals with the Mexican 
revolt against Spanish rule in 1810. . . The 
central figure in The Cry of Dolores is 
Father Hidalgo, parish priest . . . the people 
in this stirring recital have an authentic 
ae 

‘*Unfortunately, Mr. Gorman has larded 
his work with some pretty crude sexual sen- 
sationalism.’’ 

AWR 


Del Palma 

Pamela Kellino Dutton, $2.75 
Rather absurd psychological novel, involv- 
ing an unbalanced mentality, and incredible 


situation. A-moral, deftly written. 
A—DM 


Democracy and Progress 

David McCord Wright Mae, $3.50 
America: ‘*No social order can last unless 
the individual members understand the 
nature and requirements of their system and 
value it highly enough to work for its pres- 
ervation . . . thoughtful students have been 
increasingly concerned with this truth as it 
applies to our American scene. . . 

‘*The author is Professor of Economics 
at the University of Virginia ... he is a 
moderate, and relatively independent, Keyn- 
esian, . . 

‘*Unfortunately, the author does not go 
deep enough in his treatment of the dilem- 
ma presented by human greed. Unbridled, 
it will eat up any society. But if all ambi- 
tion is killed, we stagnate. . . 

‘*On the technical plane, the author pre- 
sents a stimulating and quite balanced dis- 
cussion of taxation, the business cycle, 
monopoly, labor, international trade, ete. In 
general, he favors retaining the framework 
of competition. . .’’ 

AWR 


Dora 


Eleanor Green DD, $2.50 
Time: ‘*, . . What happened to Dora when 
she grew up is the theme. . . It was only 
after Leo came home from World War II 
that he left her: suddenly, enigmatically, 
and guiltily. At this point Miss Green’s 
finely stitched novel begins to come apart 
at the seams... 


‘*The reader will admire Miss Green’s 
technical skill. . . But he is bound to feel 
that she has exposed him to a tefrible bat- 
tlefield of human suffering without an ade- 
es explanation of why the guns went 
off. 

AWR 


Eagle at My Eyes 

Norman Katkov DD, $2.75 
The Catholic World: ‘*‘. . . semi-hysterical 
ravings of a Jewish boy torn between his 
passionate desire for a Christian girl and 
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his torment at his family’s disapproval .. . 
contains much sex and considerable inde- 
ceney. . .”’ 


A—DIS—REV (p. 243, Vol. VI) 


Eagle in the Sky 

F. VanWyck Mason Lipp, $3.00 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: ‘‘Mr. Mason 
is concerned with three young medical stu- 
dents . . . Boston, 1780 . . . certified for 
practice as physicians and surgeons. . . 
their paths take them far apart and through 
lurid adventures. . . Subtlety is the last qual- 
ity one will find in this garish, blatant, 
patently manipulated melodrama.’’ 

AWR 


Economic Policy for a Free Society 

Henry C. Simons U. of Chicago, $3.75 

America: ‘*. University of Chicago 
Press deserves our congratulations for pub- 
lishing this timely and valuable collection 
of essays by one of freedom’s foremost 
champions . . . for years Professor of Eco- 
nomies at the University of Chicago .. . 
one of America’s most respected, reasonable, 
keen and balanced defenders of a free econ- 
omy... 

‘*His basie proposition is that: ¢ 
none of the precious ‘freedoms’ which 
our generation has inherited can be ex- 
tended, or even maintained, apart from 
an essential freedom of enterprise— 
apart from a genuine ‘division of labor’ 
between competitive and political cor- 
trols. . . 

‘*No one speaking or writing on econom- 

ies can afford to neglect this book, whether 
one agrees with it or not. . .’’ 


Fear Is the Parent 

Mathilde Ferro DD, $3.00 
The Catholic World: ‘‘. . . a story of the 
devastating effects of fear. The accidental 
death of Simon’s mistress in his apartment 
and his success in evading suspicion result 
in an anxiety neurosis . . . his wife begins 
to fear he will murder her, so in her fright 
she all but kills him—and then goes off to 
marry her sympathetic physician. . .’’ 

A—DIS 


Fresh Wind Blowing 

Grace Campbell DS &P, $2.75 
Hackneyed plot concerning characters under 
stress (stress being World War II), but 
wholesome, logical, and enriched by authen- 
tie Canadian background. 

A—SAT 


Freud, His Life and His Mind 

Helen Walker Puner H, S, $4.00 
America: ‘‘. . . a very readable life of 
Freud, a fine analysis of some of his doc- 
trines, but her evaluations are often at 
fault. . .’’ 

AWR 


NEGRO PROBLEM 


From Slavery to Freedom 


John Hope Franklin Knopf, $5.00 
Charles Keenan in America: ‘‘From the 
Pharaohs .. . to the founding of the United 
Nations. . . 

‘‘While the bulk . . . deals with the Ne- 
gro in the United States, Dr. Franklin 
treats also the Negro in Latin America and 
Canada. . .’’ 

A—SAT 
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Government and Liberty, 
The American System 

William Beard Halcyon, $2.00 
The Commonweal; ‘*William Beard, son of 
the famous Charles A. . . . has written a 
popularized survey of the American system 
of government in simple, readable, plain 
English which should serve the general 
reader and the beginning college student in 
American Government informative, 
comprehensive in small bulk. . 

‘*The author sees no danger in the public: 
debt; federal, state, county, and municipal, 
if no crisis comes. . .’ 

A—SAT 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
Great Mischief 

Josephine Pinckney Viking, $2.75 
America: ‘*. . . confused and over-jocular 
about the problem of good and evil. 
Despite all Miss Pinckney’s trappings of 
evil, she has chosen completely to misunder- 
stand the nature of sin, treating it as a 
kind of naughty child’s play. In so doing, 
she has lost whatever possible effect her 


researches into witchcraft and diabolism 
might have achieved.’’ 
The Great Ones 

Ralph Ingersoll H B, $3.00 


Russell Maloney in The New York Times: 
‘*. . . a trivial and pointless novel, employ- 
ing a technique that might have been worked 
out by a well-read child of 10 with a pre- 
cocious acquaintance with the jargon of the 
Park Avenue psychoanalyst. 

‘*Chapter ten . . starts with the sentence, 
‘The next few pages can if necessary be 
skipped.’ That’s the understatement of this 
publishing season.’’ 

A—U 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
The Great Rehearsal 

Carl Van Doren 
The Commonweal: ‘‘, . . purely narrative 
history .. . the most readable account ever 
written of the Constitutional Convention . . 
singularly successful in focusing our atten- 
tion on the men who argued out the funda- 
mental principles of our form of govern- 
ment. . .’’ 

A—HS—F 


Viking, $3.75 


The Great Tradition: 
The Democratic Idea 

Jerome G. Kerwin MeMullen, $1.50 
A series of worthwhile discourses on the de- 
velopment and practice of democratic gov- 
ernment, with wise pages on the neglect of 
civic duties, the failure of Catholic schools 
to teach democracy, the apathy of other- 
wise ‘‘good citizens’’ when it comes to ac- 
tive, intelligent participation in the politi- 
eal life of the community. Highly recom- 
mended for all Americans from highschool 


up. 
A—HS—REC 


Grierson on Documentary 

John Grierson HB, $3.75 
The Commonweal: ‘*. . . collection of in- 
timate, immediate writings of a great 
eraftsman about his craft (documentary 
films) . . . has always made his documen- 
taries at the level where advertising is 
propaganda ... as an educational, informa- 
tive, propagandist medium, he sees it as 
supreme, second only to radio ... has a 
command of English that is astonishing. . .’’ 

A—F 
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Harp of a Thousand Strings 

H. L. Davis Morrow, $3.00 
America: ‘‘, . . a tale of three continents 
. .. France of the Terror . . . Tripoli of 
the Barbary Wars . . . the Ozark regions 
beyond the Mississippi of the ’twenties and 
‘thirties. The thread of unity is preserved 
intact by a series of implausible coinci- 
dences straight out of Dickens, but taken 
no more amiss by the reader because of the 


story’s unfailing power to beguile ...a 
romance in the best tradition of another 
era .. . has for its moral the attrition 


wrought by time upon human ambition and 
achievement. . .’’ 
A—SAT 


Harry Truman 
William P. Helm DS & P, $3.00 
The Sign: ‘*. . . written with the Presi- 
dent’s knowledge, consent, and co-operation 
. . an intensely personal, informal narra- 


tive ... not a great book but .. . informa- 
ive... .°? 

A—HS—SAT 
Headless Angel 

Vichi Baum DD, $3.00 


Cheap, sensational, unauthenticated ‘‘his- 
torical’’ novel. 


A—DIS 


Henry Wallace: The Man and the Myth 
Dwight Macdonald Vanguard, $2.50 

Although bitingly sarcastic, this biography 

probably is a rather accurate appraisal, 

puncturing such myths as that of Wallace’s 

sincerity and idealism. Recommended. 
A—SAT—REC 


Hitler in Ourselves 

Maz Picard (tr. Heinrich Hauser) 

Regnery, $3.50 

The Catholic World: ‘‘. . . written with the 
imaginative power of a believer who searches 
deep into the present state of modern man. 
The idea underlying his work—Hitler as 
Devil Incarnate, as a symbolical warning 
that in this swift-moving age punishment 
follows upon crime immediately—is emi- 
nently religious and illustrates not only the 
German downfall but also the other pit- 
falls of a materialized world. ..’’ 

A—F—REC 


The Hour of Spring 

Mary Deasy L B, $3.00 
John S. Kennedy in The Sign: ‘‘.. . when 
full credit has been given for the merits of 
the book, one feels that the character and 
functioning of the religion of the Irish in 
America is not adequately understood or 
conveyed .. . the author is grossly wide of 
fact, and, moreover, misses the crux of the 
conflict between supernaturalism and secu- 
larism . . . the nub of the world’s debate 
and distress in our time.’’ 

A—SAT(WR)—REV (p. 245) 


A House in Chicago 

Olivia Howard Dunbar U. of Chicago, $3.50 
The Commonweal: ‘‘, . . a recollection of the 
far-flung literary friendships which the late 
Mrs. Harriet Moody maintained during the 
years just before and some time after the 
first World War, when Chicago was a cen- 
ter of awakening artistic energies . . . infor- 
mation is exact and close... .’’ 

A—SAT 


I Quote 
Virginia Ely Stewart, $5.00 
This 377-page collection of the best brief 
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sayings of more than 960 famous people 
from ancient to modern times brings inspira. 
tional wisdom on 139 general topics to pub- 
lic speakers and writers and to those seek. 
ing expert guidance for their thoughts. The 
sayings are helpfully grouped in the Table 
of Contents and in arrangement in the 
volume, and also indexed according to their 
originators. 

A—SAT —Leslie E. Dunkin 

POLAND'S TRAGEDY 
I Saw Poland Betrayed 

Arthur Bliss Lane Bobbs, $3.50 
John S. Kennedy in The Catholic Traw 
script: ‘*. . . It is still rudely dismaying, 
deeply shocking to consider the naivete or 
irresponsibility of the American and British 
heads of government .. . either these men 
did not know what they were agreeing to, 
hence were fantastically and culpably ignor- 
ant, or they did know, hence were witting 
partners to a monstrous piece of perfidy ... 
In detail . . . relates what he saw at first 
hand of the transformation of Poland into a 
police state run by the minions of Moscow 
... He appeals to the American people to 
bring pressure to bear upon its Government 
in favor of a realistic foreign policy where 
the Soviets are concerned. Let us hope that 
his plea will be heeded . . .’’ 

A—REC—REV (p. 279, Vol. V1) 

I Thee Wed 

Gilbert W. Gabriel Mae, $3.0 
This seems to this reviewer a dull rehash of 
a story that is too familiar and has bee 
told better before. The intrigue of the 
Queen’s necklace affair occupies the first 
part of the book, and the second part tells 
of the building of Azylum in the wilderness 
slong the Susquehanna; this little settle 
ment was to serve as a refuge for Marie 
Antoinette when her friends rescued her 
from the Conciergerie. These plans of rescue 
came to naught, and Mr. Gabriel’s effort to 
give new life to this old story has also come 
to naught. 

A—DM —Mary L. Dunn 
Ideas Have Consequences 

Richard M. Weaver U. of Chicago, $2.7 
Unpopular with the liberals of all stripes 
but otherwise one of the strongest and 
soundest recent analyses (which equals it 
dictment) of our present-day world-malaise 
And most of his metaphysical premises art 
only a shade removed from orthodox Chris 
tianism. 

A—MSO—F 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
The Ides of March 

Thornton Wilder Harper, $2.75 

Time: ‘*. . . an amusing book, or, more ex 
actly, a very clever book based on an amus 
ing idea . . . main trouble . . . is that the 
satire on intelligence accounts . . . interfere 
with the story, while the story is too inter 
esting to be burdened with them. Had hte 
written it as straight narrative, it might 
well have been a brief comic master 
G00, ss” 
John 8S. Kennedy in The Sign: ‘‘. . . some 
thing fresh and intriguing .. . The treatmet! 
is candid but sympathetic, and the total m 
pression is of genuine humanity... 

‘¢. . . an unusual book, as absorbing asi! 
is unhackneyed. It stands out boldly from 
the mass of new fiction.’’ 

A—F—REV (p. 270, Vol. VI) 

Immortal Helen 

Elizabeth Corbett DD, $2. 
The New York Times: ‘*. . . The whole pie 
seems to suffer from an effort to wear fanty 
dress becomingly and keep a straight face # 
the same time .. . if we are to continue 
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be treated to glimpses of the family album, 
we have the right to ask that some new shots 
be taken of the old folks.’’ 

A—DM—REVD (p. 269, Vol. VI) 


In Darkest Germany. The Record 
of a Visit 

Victor Gollancz Regnery, $3.50 
The Commonweal: ‘*. . . eloquent and shock- 
ing details on the British zone . . . Robert 
Hutchin’s Introduction makes no effort to 
make distinctions but indulges in general 
self-abasement . . . no fair observer would 
go so far as to indict ‘us’ for all the misery. 
But Mr. Hutchins likes such flagellations of 
the victors’ back. ‘We have allowed Ger- 
many to sink into a state of despair and 
misery ’—now who is this mythical we? .. .’’ 

A—SAT(WR) 

The Inheritance ; 

Allen Seager S & 8S, $3.50 
Novel of third generation in ingrown Michi- 
gan town; plenty of sexual & alcoholic ma- 
terial. 

A—DIS 


Innocents 

A. L. Barker Seribner, $2.50 
Richard Sullivan in the Chicago Tribune: 
‘«.,. eight short stories written by a young 
English woman who... has been awarded 
the Somerset Maugham prize of five hun- 
dred pounds ... no genuinely top-notch 
stories in this collection. But each .. . is 
scrupulously written, and each one repre- 
sents an honest attempt at tendering a sig- 
nificant aspect of human experience. . .’’ 

AWR 


James and Joan 

Anne Fremantle Holt, $3.00 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: ‘‘. . . the 
story of Scotland in the fifteenth century 
... hence . .. turbulent, lawless ... in 
the sense that her protagonists . . . were 
surrounded with those elements. . 

‘‘The book is difficult for several reasons. 
There is a great deal of genealogy strewn 
about, with resulting confusion about who 
is related to whom, or whether it matters 

. there is some amount of forthright 
medieval statement on sex relationships. . . 

‘¢... Miss Fremantle, however, knows her 
Scotland . . . will reward a thoughtful read- 
ing.’? 

A—F(WR)—REV (p. 269, Vol. VI) 


Jefferson the Virginian 
-Dumas Malone L, B, $6.00 
The New York Times: ‘*. .. Dumas Malone 
. is one of the ablest historians in the 
country . . . Jefferson has found not only 
a devoted biographer but one as careful, as 
subtle, as honest and fair as he himself 
would have wished .. . there is no question 
in this reviewer’s mind that Mr. Malone’s 
‘Jefferson’ supersedes all previous biogra- 
phies .. . broad in scope and obviously the 
fruit of many years’ preparation—. . . su- 
perior in the extent and depth of its scholar- 
ship . . . beautifully organized and mani- 
fests unusual mastery of chronological se- 
quence .. . author supports his independent 
judgments solidly, bringing a wealth of de- 
tail eulled from contemporary newspapers 
and letters . . . a profoundly rich biog- 
Taphy. . .’? P 
A—F 


Mary Donovan 

Anne Miller Downes Lipp, $2.75 
Futile, jinartistic, considerably salacious 
novel, without parable. 

A—DIS 
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LETTERS TO 


The space required for the Annual 
Index made it impossible to include 
promised answers to an accumulation 
of questions on economie problems— 
in which there is an encouraging 
growth of interest. 

Believing as I do that the days 
ahead will become more difficult and 
dangerous unless a larger number of 
people devote more time to these mat- 
ters, I feel I am obligated to comment 
on the continued requests for infor- 
mation or, opinion. 

A book shop combined with an edi- 
tor’s office is not a bad listening post. 
Book buyers and visitors talk more 
freely than they write, and in many 
respects the observations and conclu- 
sions we hear have much greater sig- 
nificance than the individual opin- 
ions of an editor. 


A great many people seem to be 
eonfused about matters they could 
understand if clearly presented. My 
limited remarks here can be no more 
than a sort of composite comment on 
questions of general application. To 
try to answer all questions would 
take a book, and we cannot even point 
out simple, easily understandable 
books answering the requirements 
most in demand. The country has 
been more interested in the kind of 
reading matter that does not eall for 
much in the way of mental effort. 


“‘The Yardstick’’ Matter 


Regarding reference to Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Keller in our April issue, to 
keep the record straight please note 
that two separate writings are in- 
volved. One is an article in Look mag- 
azine having principally to do with 
economic statistics. The other is a 
pamphlet, ‘‘ The Church and Our Eco- 
nomic System’’, reprinted from Ave 
Maria of March, 1947. 


This article ‘‘seeks to point out 
that eneyclicals do not condemn our 
economic system of free enterprise 
but instead give a strong moral foun- 
dation for such system.’’ In two April 
issues of ‘‘The Yardstick’’, a weekly 
column published in several Catholic 
newspapers, the author, Rev. George 
G. Higgins of the NCWC Social Ac- 
tion Department, takes rather violent 
issue with Father Keller and more 
or less intimates that the latter should 
put on a dunce cap and line up at the 
bottom of the dumb row. 

Rather intemperately, it seems to 
me, ‘‘The Yardstick’’ columnist be- 
rates the Director of the Bureau of 
Economie Research of the University 
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of Notre Dame, saying that he ‘‘mis- 
represents the letter and the spirit of 
the social encyclicals,’’ ‘‘distorts the 
meaning,’’ presents a one-sided appli- 
cation, uses ‘‘hackneyed and out- 
moded phrase,’’ and ‘‘looks upon 
‘free enterprise’ as a perfectly moral 
system,’’ ‘‘not in theory alone, but as 
it actually operates today.”’ 


Lack of Proof 


In attempting to answer as to the 
justice of this attack, the first thing 
to be noticed is that no evidence is 
offered and no authorities quoted to 
support the statements made. In a 
letter in Commonweal (March 12th), 
Daniel P. Casey characterizes Father 
Higgins’ writing style as one with 
which it is hard to come to grips, be- 
cause of the extent of his use of 
‘*blithe, assumptions and rather eryp- 
tic innuendoes.’’ In venturing into a 
subject of such serious import, this 
type of approach is, to say the least, 
unfortunate. 

In the opening sentence of the ar- 
ticle, ‘‘ The Church and Our Economic 
System,’’ Father Keller says that he 
‘‘makes no attempt to give full expo- 
sition of the social justice program of 
the Church,’’ and I find no evidence 
to support the charge that he gives 
‘*an almost clean bill of health to the 
American economic system .. . ds it 
actually operates. . .”’ (Italics ours). 


There is a world of difference be- 
tween ‘‘a system’’ and its ‘‘actual 
operation ;’’ and, as is pointed out, no 
end of harm has been done by those 
whose ‘‘preconceived notions remote 
from the faets’’ have led them to pro- 
pagate distorted conclusions. 


There is a great hunger today for 
deeper certitudes, and derision is a 
poor substitute for clear thinking, ma- 
ture judgment, avoidance of incite- — 
ments, elimination of flippancies, and 
for a more realistic appreciation of: 
the widespread extent of misinforma+ 
tion on even the most simple economie 
facts. 


Mistaken Conceptions 


Back in 1945, I appealed for a 
deeper study of economic problems, 
and almost had my beard singed off 
for suggesting that increasing wages 
would not of itself raise living stand- 
ards. Some of my readers then, as 
now, said the trouble is that I-hadn’t 
read the encyclicals, and didn’t like 
labor unions. Study of the encyclicals 
is vital, but, as the controversy raised 
by the columnist proves, any sound 





—— 
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Juarez and His Mexico 

Ralph Roeder Viking, 2v. $10.00 
E. R. Pineda in The Catholic World: ‘*. . . 
for all the praise . . . bestowed on it... 
in no sense objective. . . There are many 
aspects of his hero’s personality and rule 
which Mr. Roeder ignores . . . the Ameri- 
can public is entitled to an early revision 
of this book.’’ 

A—DM 


THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
Jim Farley's Story 
James A. Farley Whit, $3.50 

America: ‘‘. . . outstanding characteristic 

. is its patent honesty. No attempt is 
made to depict even the author himself as 
a paragon of political virtues. In fact, the 
story adheres so rigidly to the truth that in 
some instances it points, consciously or un- 
consciously, to deficiencies in Farley himself 

. revealing as well as honest. His own 
political philosophy emerges as one which 
practically identifies party loyalty with the 
national interest. . . The view of President 
Roosevelt . . . is not complimentary . . 
replete with significant items of informa- 
tion not available from other sources . 
reveals American politics at its best and at 
its worst. . .’’ 

A—F—REV (p. 277, Vol. VI) 


The Last Freshet 

Ben Field DD, $3.00 
The New York Times: ‘‘. . . draws on his 
logging days to create the mythical Dela- 
ware Valley village of Martin’s Eddy, N.Y.., 
[which] probably packs more complexes per 
capita than any fictitious hamlet of recent 


vintage ... Ben Field . . . has stubbed his 
toe on upstate timber. . .’’ 

A—DM 
Liberia 


Charles Morrow Wilson Sloane, $3.75 
The ‘Commonweal: ‘‘. . . evidently in the 
nature of public relations for Liberia, not 
a critical estimate; ... in its class . . 
competently done, pleasantly illustrated .. . 
recommended for any working bookshelf on 
Africa.’’ 

A—SAT 


The Light That Flickers 

Dexter Merriam Keezer Harper, $2.50 
America: ‘*. . . interesting account of some 
of the experiences and disillusionments of 
a small-college president . . . Reed College 
at Portland, Oregon. . . 

‘*Describing his determination not to be- 
come a stuffed shirt, he proceeds to explain 
just how he almost became one uncon- 
sciously. . . 

‘«. . . a eondemnation of the careless 
thinking of many college faculty members 
and students on economic and social issues 

. is clearly of the opinion that students 
could best be governed by the faculty, if 
only the faculty could learn to govern them- 
selves. . .’’ 

A—SAT 


Lost Illusion 

Freda Utley Fireside, $3.00 
W. H. Chamberlin in The Chicago Tribune: 
‘Freda Utley belongs to the limited group 
of foreigners who possess a special right 
to describe Russia because they have lived 
in that country under Soviet conditions . . . 
deserves the widest possible audience. Un- 
like many authors of quickie books on Rus- 
sia, she knows what she is writing about.’’ 

A—REC 
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The Lower Part of the Sky 

Lenard Kaufman Creative, $3.00 
The New York Times: ‘‘. . . first novel... 
the realistic urban school . . . discloses the 
background, the growth and the fate of a 
small gang from one of the back streets of 
our cities. . . When the author is concerned 
entirely with the passing of the Liberty 
Street group from hoodlumism into gang- 
sterhood, he is capable at times of skillful 
and affecting writing . . . when [he] at- 
tempts to examine areas of religious faith 
. . » he produces what seems very doubtful 
material . . . poor conceptual and organiza- 
tional structure . . . frequent use of false 
poetic phraseology, the writing of an ob- 
viously artificial vernacular for the speech 
of his gangsters and an immature atten- 
tion to insignificant detail. . .’” 

A—DIS 


Mardi Gras 

Robert Tallant DD, $3.50 
The Commonweal: ‘‘. . . describes the pagan 
beginnings, its accretion of centuries of 
mummery celebrating Shrove Tuesday, and 
now ... turned into a season of . . . So- 
ciety with a capital S . . . rather overstuffed 
in style. . .’’ 

A—SAT 


The Marines’ War 

Fletcher Pratt Sloane, $5.00 
The Commonweal: ‘‘. . . important as a 
military record, but more important as a 
striking picture of just what made the 
Marine campaigns so brutal and so bril- 
liant . . . certainly the final over-all word 
on the Marines in World War II and seem- 
ingly could well be adopted by the corps as 
its official history. . .’’ 

A—F 





Letters (continued) 


application of the principles of the so- 
cial eneyelicals also requires both an 
accurate perspective and a stern, un- 
biased regard for realities. 

I said in 1945 I hoped I would hear 
of at least 500 new groups being 
formed to study Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno. I did hear of a 
few such groups, and on a visit to one 
of them I heard the leader say on 
opening the pamphlet selected for dis- 
eussion, ‘‘The first word I see here is 
‘Imprimatur.’ Does everyone under- 
stand its meaning?’’ Of the 14 pres- 
ent, all adults, including several law- 
yers, not one gave the correct answer! 
And that illustration, multiplied in 
many different places, is one reason 
why I have been insisting that we 
need less speculation on high-level 
conjectures and more enlightenment 
on simple, understandable fundamen- 
tals. 

Theories and speculations are much 
easier to use to fill space without be- 
ing cornered, but it is much harder to 
dissipate false beliefs, the extent of 
which, from all that I see and hear. 
is appalling. Hence the value of 
Father Keller’s efforts ‘‘to show that 
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the main economic problem in the 
United States is not extreme concen. 
tration of wealth and income, but 
rather a lack of balance among dif- 
ferent worker groups and differen 
geographical segments of the econ. 
omy.’’ His complete article is avail. 
able in pamphlet form for ten cents. 


What the Shooting is About 


To make this comment more intellig. 
ible to others than those making in- 
quiries, here are, in substance, a few 
of the statistics given in the Look 
magazine article: 

For the year 1944, the latest year 
available, people with annual incomes 
of $25,000 or more got 1% of the na- 
tion’s income, compared with 7% in 
1917 and 11% in 1928... 

* * * 


Those with incomes above $25,000 
are largely a workers’ class, since 
67.5% of their total income was in 
payment for personal labor. . . 

* * * 





























People with annual incomes of over 
$5,000 but under $25,000 got 3 bil- 
lion dollars in 1917, and in 1944, 1 
billions. . . 









* * * 





Consumer expenditures in 194 
were 90 billions. The spendable income 
of the wealthy class was 2 billions, 
[or 1/45 of the total]. 

If, [as has been claimed by propa 
gandists], 60 families own most of 
America, these people are being 
cheated, since they, with the other 
thousands of wealthy people, together 
got only 1% of the national income, 
rather than most of it. . .* 

* * * 

From 1929 to 1946, national income 
increased 93%, labor payments 
110%, wages and salaries 107%, and 
corporate dividends fell 14%... 

American workers have the highest 
living standards in the world becaus 
they are supplied with the largest 
quantity of labor-aiding tools (m@- 
chinery, plants, ete.). Most of thes 
tools came from the savings of thos 
above $5,000 in income—and most of 
these savings were accumulated prio 
to 1929... 






























Since 1933, more and more of tht 
peoples’ savings have been taken by 
the government in taxes. Consequent 
ly, less and less is available for labor 
aiding ‘tools. Our economy is going 


















*See also the comments on an ar- 
ticle by Friedrich Baerwald who 
classifies those with incomes of 
$5,000 as being among the 
‘“rich.’’ 
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backwards—our workers suffered. . . 
Miscellaneous Personal Observations 

In brief, partial answer to further 
questions, the following may be of 
interest on points that seem to confuse 
numerous people: 

Corporations don’t really pay 
taxes—they simply collect them for 
the taxing bodies. The more they col- 
lect, the less there is left. 

Higher wages are an expedient in 
attempting to liquidate the enormous 
public debt resulting from the war 
and other profligate spending. Sup- 


pose prices had not followed wages. 


upward. Would the government have 
had to force prices upward—in order 
to increase the amount that could be 


taken in taxes ? 
* * € 


A 1943 Forecast 


Perhaps I can make the above a 
little more clear without being held 
in contempt of court by reporting a 
discussion of late 1943—more than a 
year and a half before the end of the 
war. The subject of the discussion 
was, what does the future hold?, what 
will happen? Here is a forecast given 
privately at that time by an expert of 
international standing. 

By the time this war ends, he said, 
the national debt will be 350 bullion 
dollars. To pay 2% interest on that 
debt will require $7 billion annually 
for interest alone, without any reduc- 
tion in the debt itself. In addition, it 
will be costing $18 billion to run the 
government—a total of $25 billion a 
year, 

Now, 10% of the national income is 
the most the federal government can 
net through taxes. To get $25 billion 
a year, we will need to have @ na- 
tional income of 250 billion dollars. 

At that time, in 1943, near the peak 
of war-time spending, the national in- 
come was estimated at somewhere 
around $130 billion. The question was, 
how, with war-time contracts ended 
and spending stopped, could we get a 
national income in peace time of 
nearly double that of war-time, 


The answer, my dear Mr. Watson, 
is simple. Just push up wages. Prices, 
of course, will follow. When the in- 
come adds up to 250 billions, take 
10% of it and you have your required 
25 billions. In other words, to avoid 
default, a price rise will be practically 
compulsory. 

* * 

What about the common good? In- 
cidental. We fought a war, and even 
though we won we can’t collect the 
cost from Germany, Italy or Japan. 
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We must pay it ourselves. And—isn’t 
it rather droll—to think about going 
about paying for the most costly war 
in history by doubling wages and 
prices? 

* * * 

But that’s not even half the story. 
It doesn’t explain the expropriation 
of past savings, nor the maneuvering 
of labor leaders into forced demands 
for higher and higher wages—which 
would take several more chapters. 

* * ® 

Note also what has actually taken 
place. Instead of the $18 billion dol- 
lars estimated in 1943 we have 
planned ourselves into a $40 billion 
budget. (On a 10% basis, this would 
require a $400 billion income. Has in- 
flation as yet really begun ?). 

The Cost of Indiscretion? 

| am not unaware that some readers 
will conclude that mention of these 
matters is in some way anti-labor, 
anti-union, or even anti-social. I am 
convinced, however, that careful re- 
flection will lead to exactly the oppo- 
site conclusion. 

This is a year of destiny. Whether 
or not someone writes the Great 
American novel or the Great Catholic 
novel will be of interest to the liter- 
ary-minded. But not one single indi- 
vidual in this entire country will re- 
main unaffected by the happenings of 
the coming months on the political 
and economic fronts. 

We must not only learn more about 
the simple, fundamental facts but we 
must learn to advance beyond the 
emotional stage. Nothing constructive 
will be accomplished by giddy conjec- 
tures or carping criticisms. One might 
as well expect to get his car out of a 
rut in the road by sneering at the 
oil companies or denouncing the 
economic system that made it pos- 
sible for him to have a ear. 

Comments of our visitors and 
questioners fall roughly into two 
classes—those contemptful of what 
they consider to be immature gener- 
alities—and those ready to ‘‘eat up”’ 
anything that harangues business, 
management, employers, or ‘‘the sys- 
tem’’ they do not understand. Any- 
thing and everything that tends fur- 
ther to confuse either class is bad. 

Once in a while, Peter Maurin 
makes a good point. Here is a recent 
free translation of a thought from 
Jacques Maritain: 


‘*Tt is not a question 
of changing the system; 
it is a question 
of changing the man 


(continued on next page) 
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A Mask for Privilege: 
Anti-Semitism in America 
Carey McWilliams LB, $2.75 


The Commonweal: ‘‘, . . has attempted in 
this work to make anti-Semitism in America 
a type of economic discrimination wherein 
the immigrants of Scotch-Irish descent set 
out to make it pretty uncomfortable for 
persons of Jewish descent . . . not weighty, 
historical writing. . . 

“*.,. written . . . for the type of human- 
ity that would sanction the sale of a slave, 
the story goes, in order to raise funds for 
African missions. . .’’ 

A—SAT 


Memphis Down in Dixie 


Shields McIlwaine Dutton, $4.50 
Colorful facets of southern life. Third in 
*“Society in America’’ Series. 

A—SAT 


Michael 


Owen Francis Dudley L G, $3.00 
Modernistic ‘‘ Masterful Monk’’ story dur- 
ing World War II, with a whirl at Holly- 
wood. Unobjectionable. Hardly up to pre- 
vious standards, but will please Dudley 
‘*fans.’’ 


Catholic Review Service: ‘‘. . . a rather 
mediocre novel.’’ 

A—SAT 
Milk Route 

Martha Ostenso DM, $3.00 
The Catholic World: ‘*. . . the book is 


quite readable and maintains a ratio be- 
tween accomplishment and failure, joy and 
sorrow that closely approximates real life. 

‘¢. , . Miss Ostenso is very successful in 
creating unselective sympathy for charac- 
ters struggling without adequate weapons 
to find some purpose in today’s confused 
world, but she is never able to rise above 
or to enlighten this bewilderment.’’ 

A—DM—REV (p. 269, Vol. VI) 
Missouri Waltz 

Maurice M. Milligan Scribner’s, $3.50 
The ‘‘inside story’’ of the Pendergast ma- 
ehine in Kansas City, Mo., by the former 
U. S. Attorney who smashed it. 

Kansas City is depicted as one of the 

three worst crime centers of the U. S., and 
the story has added interest because Presi- 
dent Truman got his political start under 
Pendergast rule. 
Catholic Review Service: ‘‘. . . a factual 
record from the side of one man... not 
a nice story to read, but it should be read 
—and the facts carefully weighed . .. we 
do not know whether we are joining a cru- 
sade or getting on a band wagon.. .’’ 

A—SAT(WR) 


Modern Economic Thought: 
The American Contribution 


Allan G. Gruchy P-H, $5.65 
America: ‘*. . . consists of an introductory 
chapter on ‘Economics in Transition,’ one 
chapter each on Veblen, Commons, Mitchell, 
J. M. Clark, Tugwell and Gardiner Means, 
plus a final summary .. . chapters were 
submitted to the individuals analyzed, for 
their advance criticism. . . 

‘*T recommend this work to all those 
seeking to understand, penetrate and solve 
the contemporary problems besetting our 


society . . . a thorough bibliography and 
index.’’ 
A—MSO—SAT 
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The Next Development in Man 

Lancelot Law Whyte Holt, $3.50 
Time: ‘‘ Albert Einstein says that this book 
is ‘stimulating, original and full of under- 
standing for the pressing problems of our 
time.’ It is. 


‘¢.. . Einstein does not say that the book ° 


is clear, or well-written, or lucid. It is not 
. . . the work of a Scottish physicist ... 
he shared in the development of jet propul- 
sion .. . a scientist who believes that science 
has a social duty to perform. 

‘*His main interest is ‘the unification of 
science, and the relation of a synthesis of 
scientific knowledge to the present human 
situation. ’ 

‘*The development that Author Whyte 
now foresees is that which he calls unitary 
man ... the complete man, living in har- 
mony with nature... free of the sadistic 
drives of the fascist, consciously making 
himself a part of the life of his community 

. . such, crudely, is the image of the next 
development of man that Author Whyte 
projects with great subtlety and his own 
kind of eloquence. . .’’ 

A—MSO—FIO 


On the Marble Cliffs 

Ernst Juenger (tr. Stuart Hood) 

N D, $2.50 

The New York Times: ‘‘. . . published 
shortly after the outbreak of World War 
II, shows that Juenger had broken with his 
militaristic and anti-humanist tradition 
without having become a stanch champion 
of democracy ... despite its poetical merits 
and its unmistakable challenge tp Hitlerism, 
fails to uplift the reader because of its 
impotent hopelessness. ’’ 

AWR 


Our Partnership 
Beatrice Webb, ed. Drake & Cole 

LG, $5.09 
Students of social developments will find 
this slice of English history useful in its 
revelations of Sidney Webb, the philosophic 
materialist, and Beatrice, his wife, who 
yearned for a religious discipline. ‘‘ Two 
second rate minds but curiously comple- 
mentary.’’ 

The Webbs were strongly influential in 
the development of British Socialism. Their 
ashes are now buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

A—SAT 


The Patchwork Time 
Robert Gibbons Knopf, $3.00 
America: *‘. . . it seems Mr. Gibbons has 
built. a whole novel around the story of the 
moral education of a young man too weak 
and ineffectual to make an appealing hero 
. only to arrive at conclusions no dif- 
ferent than those reached by any number 
of mediocre, uninspired novels published re- 


cently...” 

A—DM 
LITERARY GUILD 
Pilgrim’s Inn 

Elizabeth Goudge O-McC, $3.00 
America: ‘‘, . . a novel which is a joy to 
read, and a pleasure to recommend ... a 
background of contemporary English coun- 


try life... ‘ 
‘<She has given her book a happy ending 
. she loves these people too much to let 
them be unhappy for long. Writing about 
them gave her a few happy hours of escape, 
and she hopes that reading about them may 
do the same for us.’’ 
A—F 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


who makes the system. 

It is not the temporal 
that creates the spiritual, 
it is the spiritual that 


creates temporal environment.’ 
* * Bd 


Dear Editor: In America, April 
17th, Friedrich Baerwald completely 
demolishes the claims of Fr. Keller in 
his Look magazine article you recom- 
mended. .. No doubt you have been 
taken in without having given much 
thought to the matter .. . and should 
withdraw your recognition. . . 

Answer: On the contrary, such ‘‘ar- 
gument’’ as you mention emphasizes 
even more strongly the necessity for 
judicious appraisal of the factors in- 
volved. 

In my opinion, Prof. Baerwald is 
quite wrong in asserting there is no 
widespread belief that a2 comparatively 
few individuals receive most of the in- 
come. He wants to know the authors 
and books maintaining such premise. 
He should know that the majority of 
those holding such views don’t read 
books, and wouldn’t know what 
Marx’s theory of surplus value and 
exploitation means even though some- 
one tried to explain it to them. 

In saying that ‘‘no one of conse- 
quenee’’ holds such belief, he merely 
confuses the issue. Everyone with the 
right to cast a ballot is of consequence. 
And there. are great numbers who have 
no real conception of what income 
means, and no more realistic views 
regarding distribution than they have 
of earnings or profits. 

A high school teacher, for example, 
refused to deposit her pay check in 
her bank account, saying that if she 
did so it would be income, but that if 
she first paid her expenses and then 
deposited the remainder, only that re- 
mainder would be income. There are 
many people with astonishing miscon- 
ceptions who need simple, understand- 
ab'e explanations rather than confus- 
ing conjectures. When it comes to 
matters having any degree of com- 
plexity the extent of misinformation 
is still further multiplied. 


Prof. Baerwald has not proved, as 
you say, that Father Keller’s percent- 
ages are all wrong. He has merely 
made a different grouping, the result 
of which is illogically to throw all per- 
sons with $5,000 annual income under 
the classification of ‘‘rich,’’—and 
this, too, for the ‘‘exceptionally good 
year’’ of 1944, during which, as he 
says, working hours (and, consequent- 
ly, income) were far above norma: 
According to this fallacy another 
round of wage increases would throw 
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carpenters, plumbers, printers, and post 
thousands of others into the classifj. Da 
cation of ‘‘rich,’’ and thus distort the po 
percentages still further. struct 

By classifying all those of $5,000 in po 
or more income in 1944 as ‘‘rich,”"§ 0" 
Prof. Baerwald derives a ratio bef iin, 
tween rich and poor of 78 to 22Man a 
rather than 82.6 to 17.4. main] 

His use of the term ‘‘few’’ is alg wt 
misleading. After saying there is no a 
common belief that a few individual The | 
receive most of the income, the only : 


inference I can draw from his later a 


Statements is that he is trying to show jeen 


that a comparatively few do receive af estim: 
disproportionate part. The important sion 1 
thing is not whether the belief in ques tte © 
tion is common, or general, or only aut 
scattered, but whether it is misleading taxes. 
and untrue. out th 
His claim that Fr. Keller uses a Y a 
‘‘novel technique’’ for the purpose offf equall; 
concealing ‘‘a_ highly — significant “N 
trend’’—the decline in dividends anig* >! 
the rise in profits—just does not i? 
square with the facts. Using a sales ites 
percentage for purposes of compari-f§ uation 
son is certainly more sensible thangjely 
counting an inflationary price rise in a 
inventory as a profit. Many corpore. | 
tions are paying out less, and retain 
ing more, because they know it wil 
cost double, or even treble, if infle 
tion continues, to replace plants ani 
tools of production as these vital facil- 
ities wear out. 


There are, of course, vociferow 
elements in our population in favor offi 
forcing all available earnings to be 
paid out; and if this were done, o 
the first recession in business, such 
short-sighted concerns would be o 
government relief. And nothing would 
be assured by political control other 
than the certainty of still greater un 
certainty. 

It seems to me that the great 
value of Father Keller’s effort is i 
getting some of these matters down to 
a level where they are more nearly inf nore 
telligible to the average interested per-—§ Peta 
son ; and, contrary to Prof. Baerwald’s 
inference, more ‘‘basiec English,’’ nd The I 
less, is needed. As in literary crit: 
cism, technical jargon has no meaning ,, “or 
for the masses. As our problems mul 
tiply and spread over wider areas, it of its 
is all the more necessary that vagutf wore s 
generalities should be tabooed. this fc 

As more and more people aft rally t 
stirred out of their indifferent com facult; 
placency, the necessity for accurate 
information becomes increasingly im iy |. 
portant. Without accurate facts a8 8% What 
beginning there is slight hope of at jad m 
riving at sound judgment in the end 4— 
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Postwar Germans 


David Rodnick Yale, $3.75 
America: ‘*. . . The study of the class 
structure of German society, as mirrored 
in postwar reactions, is the backbone of this 
volume. . . Conclusions . . . based on inter- 
views, observations and questionnaires in 
which 1,500 Germans of both sexes and of 
all ages and classes were involved : 
mainly a description of German Protestant 
culture. . .”’ 

A—SAT(WR) 


The Price of Power 


Hanson W. Baldwin Harper, $3.75 

The New York Times: ‘‘... could not have 

'B been more timely . . . a thorough military 

‘B estimate . . . outgrowth of eighteen discus- 

B sion meetings held. by a group appointed by 

the Council on Foreign Relations. . . The 

B price of power, the author concludes, is 

‘Bi great when measured in toil, struggle and 

taxes. But it is what we must pay to carry 

out the responsibility that now rests square- 

ly upon us—that of preserving justice, 

freedom and dignity for ourselves and 
equally for the world. 

‘“‘No other American, in my opinion, has 
so ably and sincerely presented to his fel- 
low-citizens the problems of national secur- 
ity. . . has assembled . . . the available 
military facts and viewed the political sit- 
uation in their light . . . has most appar- 
ently weighed with mature judgment all 
that he says.’’ 

A—F 



























Prize Stories of 1947 


ed. Herschel Brickell DD, $3.00 
The Catholic World: ‘‘The current crop of 
0. Henry prize stories . . . makes depressing 
reading. . . 

‘‘A few of the authors deal with frankly 
psychopathic case histories but for the most 
part they are concerned with analyses, rang- 
ing from compassionate to contemptuous, of 
ordinary people and their quest for a satis- 
bying life. . . 

fying life. . . 

‘In all instances—from Mary Deasy’s 
poignant ‘The Holiday,’ Jane Cobb’s ‘The 
Hot Day,’ to J. F. Powers’ ironically titled 
dissection of a self-righteous rectory house- 
keeper, ‘The Valiant Woman’—the quest is 
futile... . one of the three judges puts it: 
‘Not a single one of these stories presents 
aray of hope for things as they are. And 
this runs from the average American mar- 
riage to the country in general. . . He might 
have added that the authors can find no 
more worthwhile role for themselves than 
rf spectators at the debacle.’’ 

A—DM 


The Professor’s Umbrella 


ot 
i. 
ig Mary Jane Ward Random, $3.00 
| Howard Mumford Jones in The Saturday Re- 
me “ew of Literature: ‘‘. .. differs from others 
IE of its kind chiefly in that the dialogue is 
ut “ore skilfully written than is customary in 
this form. . .. Of course there are cowardly 
deans and tyrannous presidents, and natu- 
I rlly there are self-seeking members of the 
mM faculty, Gallant youth is occasionally sacri- 
tem “eed on the altars of respectability. But by 
" ind large academic life in this country does 
‘ot resemble these muckracking caricatures. 
t is needed, it seems to me, is a wiser 


i ‘ud more mature approach. . . .’’ 
dg 4—DM 
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Protohistory 

H. C. E. Zacharias Herder, $4.00 
The Cantian: ‘*. .. an interesting volume on 
the early history of man... has synthe 
sized for us recent and latest findings from 
related fields . . . always informative and 
illuminating . .. a distinct service . .. in 
offering us a work in which the dignity of 
man is displayed in every age and period of 
his history from time immemorial . . . has 
kept to a kind of minimum his use of tech- 
nical terms. . .’’ 

A—F 


The Reconstruction of Humanity 
Pitirm A. Sorokin Beacon, $3.00 

Chicago Tribune: ‘‘. .. Our ‘sensory’ civili- 

zation, says Sorokin . is inevitably 


doomed unless we can alter its major prem- . 


ise of sensate materiarialism. No devices, no 
panaceas will save us from war and destruc- 
tion. . . We must learn ‘creative altruism,’ 
the performing of an action for its own 
sake, without consideration of pleasure or 
utility. We must cease to regard man as an 
organism with biological drives, but see him 
as an incarnation of the ‘Infinite Manifold’ 
(i.e. God) ... Men have said this for at 
least 2000 years. . . Many of them have 
said it much better than Sorokin.’’ 
A—MSO—SAT 


Reluctant Rehel 

Frederic F. Van de Water DS&P, $3.50 
The New York Times: ‘*. . . entertaining 
novel of pre-Revolutionary days... a good 
solid tale of love and war...’’ 

A—SAT 


The Saint and the Devil 

Frances Winwar Harper, $3.75 
Claire Huchet Bishop in The Commonweal: 
‘*. . . very commendable attempt. The 
author’s scholarship is impressive and she 
has used her material with discrimination 
...a fine picture of the background of the 
times, life in the country, in towns, at court 
and throughout the kingdom of France... 
an accurate and certainly sympathetic pic- 
ture of Joan ... her account leaves us un- 
satisfied, as if something had been missed 
.. » Talent is not sufficient here. . . Short 
of being a saint himself, the biographer 
should have genius . . . the chapters devoted 
to Gilles de Rais . . . are entirely superflu- 
Cia." 
The Saturday Review of Literature: ‘*... 
Miss Winwar does not explicitly stress that 
Reformation spark in Saint Joan. But the 
modernism of her heresy shines through the 
vellum of her pious visions. Nor does the 
author make any spectacular attempts at 
rationalizing the voices of the Pucelle and 
the miracles she wrought. Only in referring 
to her as a ‘herald of the modern world ’— 
that is, as a forerunner of the idea of na- 
tionalism—does Miss Winwar shed her re- 
serve. ..”? 

A—DM—REVD (p. 197, Vol. VI) 


Sanctity Will Out 

George Bernanos S & W, $1.50 
New York Times: ‘‘. . . likely to appeal 
more to admirers of Bernanos than to those 
interested in Joan of Arc... The judges are 
variously deseribed as foxes and rats, with 
one hyena in their midst; as stomachs, fat 
thighs and bald skulls; as scornful theolo- 
gians and starveling, fanatical monks; as ap- 
palled old men screaming at the ‘poor 
child’, . . All this does not throw much 
light on the terrible problem which con- 
fronted these men, a problem which was— 
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and remains—as mysterious as heroic sanct- 
ity itself ... last pages . . . shine with the 
light which the saints of all ages throw on 
our everyday human life. . .’’ 

A—DM 


See You in the Morning 

Kenneth Patchen Padell, $2.75 
Pseudo-metaphysical novel preoccupied with 
notion of fatality & kindred topics. 

A—FIO bd 


Sexual Behavior in the Human Male 
A. C. Kinsey, W. B. Pomeroy and 
C. E. Martin Saunders, $6.50 
America: ‘‘. . . The present technical pro- 
gress report ... gives detailed statistical in- 
formation about the sexual behavior of a 
small segment of the human American male 
population . . . a dearth of data about 
American Negroes and Roman Catholics. The 
vast majority of the cases are from the 
eastern United States. There is an undue 
preponderance of cases from the college-level 
social group. . . Any idea that the reported 
sexual-behavior pattern is universal for homo 
sapiens is false: the evidence is much too 
meager to justify such a conclusion. . . They 
fail to point out ... that their results do not 
tell ‘us with any finality what is the real piec- 
ture of sexual behavior in America as a 
whole .. . not intended, or suitable or recom- 
mended, for the technically untrained gen- 
eral reader. The recent pushing of the vol- 
ume as a ‘best seller’ is to be deplored.’’ 
Dr. Herbert A. Ratner (M.D.), Loyola U. 
School of Medicine, declared that the Re- 
port ‘‘will go down in history as the Forever 
Amber of this generation’s scientific litera- 
ture. . . That is, unless the publishers and 
the authors take immediate steps to make 
the book conform to their own explicit state- 
ment of its purpose. . . Authors have suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of interpreting 
their data. . . Their failure to adhere to their 
principle has resulted in crucial errors. This 
has been tragic because they have seen fit 
to release these interpretations to the pub- 
lic-at-large. . .’’ 


The Sleepwalkers 

Hermann Broch Pantheon, $5.00 
The Commonweal: ‘‘, . . a trilogy present- 
ing the disintegration of modern European 
society. . . Judged by the standards... or- 
dinarily applied to fiction . .. can hardly 
be accounted successful . . . much is tedious 
and much is ponderous. . . 

‘*TIt cannot be denied that ‘The Sleep- 
walkers’ is philosophically exciting ... a 
novel within which important and essentially 
interesting ideas are sandwiched .. . the 
work of an intellect of the first order.’’ 

A—MSO—SAT 


Son of the Moon 
Joseph George Hitrec Harper, $3.00 
Novel concerning re-Indianization of aristo- 
cratic young Hindu who spent two years as 
an aviator in England. Detailed, atmospherie, 
sometimes seemingly artificial tone. 
A—FIO 


Stranger in the Earth 

Thomas Sugrue Holt, $4.00 
Edward Wagenknecht in Chicago Tribune: 
‘*...a brand of Catholicism obviously 
strictly of the Sugrue-variety and quite un- 
sanctioned, I fear, by the Church . . . seri- 
ous ideas gain little from being presented 
in a flippant manner, nor is paragraf after 
paragraf of philosophizing any more im- 
pressive for being printed between quota- 
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tion marks. . . 

‘*Many of the things Mr. Sugrue has to 
say are in themselves well worth consider- 
ing. . . But the book as a whole, this reader 
at least found distinctly annoying.’’ 

George N. Shuster in The New York Times: 
‘¢. .. beautifully, moving, whimsically writ- 
ten. Youth packs it to the brim, and there 
is also a kind of adult tenderness .. . auto- 
biography ... and odd mixture of fact and 
dream. Sugrue, with time®on his hands in a 
hospital, reviews his life. The clock at 
which he stares during hours of boredom and 
pain turns into an imaginary professional 
psychiatrist who can talk incisively and 
ironically . . . startlingly vivid and healthy 
. . . consumed with a passionate desire to 
see St. Francis and Walt Whitman shake 
hands. . . started very early being a critic 
of his kind of Christian . . . I am sure an 
erudite theologian would dot these pages 
with a good many question marks and ex- 
clamation points. Yet .. . the argument has 
to do with great, basic, liberating truths... 
fundamentally sound as well as exciting 
9? 


*" 4A—DM 


Straw to Make Brick 

Alan Marcus L B, $3.00 
The New York Times: ‘‘It is not the fault 
of our novelists if Military Government in 
Germany has failed in its mission . 
neither as dramatic—nor as contrived—as 
‘A Bell for Adano’ .. . a useful bill of par- 
ticulars to have around. It indicts our meth- 
ods, not our policies . . . a study in disillu- 
sion. . . Germany would seem to be a coun- 
try of antitheses, from which the fine shad- 
ings of belief are missing. They are miss- 
ing, at any rate, from Mr. Marcus’ novel.’’ 

A—DM 


The Street of Seven Monks 

William Woods L B, $2.75 
The Saturday Review of Literature: ‘‘... 
Man’s only savior, one is told, is the wis- 
dom of the intellect, but this dualistic thesis 
is given rather one-sided proof, for the book 
is one emotional crisis after another, and 
of the choices confronting the hero at the 
end, he unhesitatingly chooses the irrational 
one.’’ 

A—DIS 


Ten O’Clock Scholar 

Marjorie Holmes Lipp, $3.00 
Maureen Daly in The Chicago Tribune: 
‘¢. . . a husband-wife saga of love and loyal- 
ty, completely bogged down with ‘noble mes- 
sage’. . . Just as you don’t have to feel af- 
fection toward a dull old spinster because 
she happens to like cats, neither do you have 
to admit interest in Marjorie Holmes’ char- 
acters just because they, too, want higher 
wages for teachers. ..’’ 

A—WR 


The Tender Men 

Willa Gibbs FS, $2.75 
Richard Sullivan in The Chicago Tribune: 
‘¢. |. a novel about a youth from South 
Dakota who wants to be a big-time news- 
paper man . . . becomes a Communist... . 
unhappily there isn’t much reality in the 


people . . . turns out somewhat weak and 
wobbly. ’’ 
A—SAT (WE) 


This Magnificent World 

John Mayo Goss Rinehart, $2.75 
The New York Times: ‘‘. . . curious first 
novel . .. over-all approach is adolescent to 
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the nth degree . . . a prostitute is still just 
that, no matter how honest her tears—and 
her clinging; a bum is still a bum. . . Un- 
less they are seen rcalistically, and explained 
from the inside out, they are a deadly duo— 
to any but sophomoric ears.’’ 

A—DIS 


Thomas Jefferson: American Humanist 

Karl Lehmann Mae, $4.50 
America: ‘‘The principal point of interest 
. .. the appreciation of Jefferson shown by 


a German archeologist of broad culture. Dr. . 


Lehmann places his subject high among the 
ranks of great humanists in the Western 
tradition. . .’’ 

A—SAT 


Touchstone for Ethics 

T. H. § Julian 8. Huzley Harper, $3.00 
America: ‘*. . . an apologia for a purely 
naturalistic ethics with atheism implied. . . 
It is a pity that Huxley allowed himself to 
be guided so exclusively by Freud and 
Freudians in perhaps their worst invasion 
of fields outside the pale of psychoanalysis 

9 


"" 4—DIS—REV (p. 191, Vol. V1) 


Toward World Peace 

Henry A. Wallace R & H, $1.75 
Presidential candidate’s platform; quintes- 
sential confusion. 


A—FIO 
The Town Below 
Roger Lemelin H B, $3.00 
tr. by Samuel Putnam 
The New York Times: ‘‘. . . engaging 
French-Canadian novel ...a_ story of 


humor, hurt and humanity. Its scene, a dens- 
ely populated and picturesque section of 
Quebee’s ‘lower town,’ . .. centrally deals 
with adolescence emerging into adulthood 
- . + at once poignant and droll .. . con- 
cerned with the psychological and social de- 
formations caused by poverty and ignorance 
... a kind of Hogarthian vitality and can- 
dor, . . Priests go ahout its brawling streets 
wisely bearing first-aid equipment as part 
of their ministerial gear. . . There may be 
minor dissents lodged against . .. certain 
aspects of the author’s ecclesiastical satire 
9 


A—DM 


Transfer Point 

Kathryn Forbes H B, $2.75 
A moral novel evidently intended to reflect 
the views of a child as to adult conduct. Al- 
though rather restrained it is rather diffi- 
cult to find any value in the depiction of a 
growing girl’s experiences. 

AWR 


Twenty-Four American Cardinals 
Brendan A. Finn B-H, $5.00 
America: ‘‘, . . sketches of the lives and 
works of all the Cardinals who have served 
the Church in the United States at some 
time during their careers... the main 
events of each life are recounted. . . In- 
evitably, the author has touched upon many 
phases of the history of the Church in the 
United States. Frequently, his story casts 
interesting sidelights on that history; .. .’’ 
A—HS—F 


Two Quiet Lives 


Lord David Cecil Bobbs, $3.U0U 
Victor M. Hamm in America: ‘Thomas 
Gray and Dorothy Osborne are the quiet 


_ brought two dim figures to life with @ 
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lives here described . . . Dorothy Osho 
. .. an aristocratic lady during the time 
the Civil War ... Thomas Gray . . . near 
our own time . . . shy, unvital scholar-po 
with his brief youth. . . Lord David 















quisite art.’’ a 
A—F 4 


Valiant Lady 
Brigid Knight DD, $3 
A novel of 16th C. Holland, in semi-histor 
cal style, championing the Reformation in 
mild way, and with no particular reason fo 
recommendation. 

AWR 





War As I Knew It 

Geo. S. Patton, Jr. HM, $3.7) 
This is Patton’s own story, based on a dian 
kept right up to the time of his death, a 
covering the campaign of the Third Arm 
Patton, religious at bottom, was kno 
more for certain sensational happening 
than for his military genius and true worth 
This book will help correct some of th 
shortcomings of war-time reports from eo 
respondents. Very good. 
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We Live in the Arctic 

Constance and Harmon Helmericl's 

LB, $4. 

A rather entertaining and interesting ston 
of a young couple who went to northe 
Alaska, living a pioneer life throughout 
long winter. Their technical comments ind 
cate an amateur status. 
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The Well of the Unicorn 

George U. Fletcher Sloane, $3. 
The Commonweal: ‘‘.. . dramatie tale, seti 
a never-never land . . . almost totally la¢ 
ing in humor. . . But most readers will 
content to forget their own world in thi 
stirring and imaginative one, which is ri 
with all humor of melodramatic drapi 
and dark with black magic.’’ 


America: ‘*, .. a challenge to the ventumi™ Da 
some and resourceful, to the reader who Da 
joys working his mind a bit or, to put Eig 
more pleasantly, knows something about ¢ Th 
ative reading. . , 
‘*His story is one of adventure: ... Imy 
author states his fable, and he leaves Inn 
reader free to make what he will of it. Mm The 
this reader it is a presentation of the provi Jib 
lem of good and evil, a study of free WH Lac 
and the pitiable confusion of human The 
Gives. . .”? Ma 
AWR Me: 
Wild Grape Pre 
John Hewlett Whit, Rov 
Racial novel of the South. ‘‘ Not fit to Sha 
because of its immorality and obscenity, The 
says BOT’s reviewer. Wit 
A—DIS The 
The Yellow Robe 
Robert Payne DM, $3 TI 
America: ‘‘. . . novel . . . imaginative 
count of the life of Buddha . .. as told 
his cousin and companion. .. A person eage Ann 
to know something about the life of Budd St, , 
may find interest. ..’’ The 
A—SAT Disc, 


The Berry Scene 
Dornford Yates 

English family comedy. 
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Putnam, $2 


